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10 u Pont Superior 2 has won the approval of 
leading cinematographers everywhere. It is an all-pur¬ 
pose taking-stock used with full confidence that it will 
meet a wide range of lighting conditions. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Depart¬ 
ment, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 

New York • Hollywood • Chicago 


Features : 

Excellent fleshtones 
Extreme wide latitude 
Color balance 


Fine grain 

Speed 

Uniformity 

Retention of latent image 


(Listen to “Cavalcade of America" — Monday evenings — NBC) 
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TAILOR-MADE FOR YOUR SPECIFIC NEEDS! 


Name the job, and you'll find a Bell & 
Howell Eyemo to do it! Do it well , too, 
for Eyemos excel wherever pictures of 
theater quality are demanded. 

From the wide range of Eyemo models 
choose the 35mm camera that will meet 
your individual need. B&H correlated 
accessories, too, completely “tailor" your 
Eyemo for every specific job. 

In all models a sturdy spring motor in¬ 
sures uniform running of 55 feet of film 
for each winding. Precise speed control 
permits later addition of sound. Unique 
“grip" construction makes steady hand¬ 


held operation easy. Standard controls 
are outside, fully visible, and easily op¬ 
erated. 

Precision-built, proved the world 
around under every possible condition, 
Eyemos guarantee that what you see, 
you get. 

• • • 

For complete information on Eyemo 
Cameras and accessories, write Bell & 
Howell Company, 7148 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New 
York, Hollywood, Washington, D. C., 
and London. 


1907-1947 

Forty Years of Leadership 


Precision-Made by 

Bell & Howell 

Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 
Equipment for Hollywood and the World 
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S*T~ JERRY FAIRBANKS 

NOTED HOLLYWOOD PRODUCER 
AND DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Here is the finest 16 mm Professional Camera ever built, a camera 
that is winning immediate acclaim with cameramen everywhere 
who demand the best in camera operation and results. 
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CAMERA CORPORATION 

666 WEST HARVARD ST. • DEPT. AC-8 . GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 

Cable Address: "MITCAMCO" 


The Mitchell "16” eliminates the harassing 
uncertainties with which 16 mm cameramen 
have long struggled in the past.Thoroughly 
versatile . . . the Mitchell "16” offers many 
features formerly found only in the Mitchell 
35 mm cameras. Completely maneuverable, 
built with utmost precision — the Mitchell 
"16” is dependable, always. 



EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE! THEODORE ALTMAN 
521 FIFTH AVENUE • NEW YORK CITY 17 t MURRAY HILL 2-7038 

85% of motion pictures shown in theatres throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 
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THE 16-mm SOUND 

IN EASILY fr&ltO&le UNITS 


Not only is the new Maurer 16-mm Sound Recording System 
unapproached in the quality of its sound, but its ready portability 
is invaluable for work on location. 

The recording galvanometer is tuned to 12,000 cycles and has 
a flat response, and extremely low distortion, over the entire 
operating range. The optical system records negative or positive 
variable area or variable density. It can be changed from one 
type of sound track to another in two seconds. 

The recording amplifier has automatic noise reduction, vari¬ 
able high frequency film equalizer for black and white or color 
recording, variable low frequency speech and music equalizer, 
four-position mixer, automatic compression (which may be used 
or not as the occasion requires), and many other valuable features. 

The Maurer 16-mm Sound Recording System is designed for 
either synchronous use with the Maurer 16-mm Professional 
Motion Picture Camera or for independent operation. Write for 
complete information. 


maurer 




A. MAURER, 


INC. 


3707 3 1st Street, Long Island City I, N. Y. 


Professional Motion Picture Cameras and 
Recording Equipment for the Production of 
Industrial, Educational and Training Films 













A New Color Tester For 16mm 
Kodachrome Duplicates 

By WILSON LEAHY, A S.C. 

(Acme Film Laboratories, Hollywood) 
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Diagram of 16 mm. kodachrome color tester designed by Acme Film Laboratories. 


Y EARS ago, the writer was made 
painfully conscious of a sign erect¬ 
ed just inside the main gate of 
what was then the largest motion pic¬ 
ture studio in the world. It read, “Being 
an expert is making the most of the 
tools you have, however inadequate.” 
The precept was no doubt inspired by 
the necessity of making a little go a 
long way in those early days of picture 
pioneering. At any rate, to one then en¬ 
gaged in film processing, the sign car¬ 
ried a special significance; due princip¬ 
ally to the fact that the tools supplied 
and considered adequate by the manage¬ 
ment generally consisted of a hoe, a rub¬ 
ber band and sweat supplied free by 
the employee. 

In many ways there is a marked 
analogy when comparison is made of the 
printing and processing of black-and- 
white in the early twenties and the com¬ 
mercial printing of kodachrome dupli¬ 
cates today. It can be stated, and proven, 
that in at least one phase of the oper¬ 
ation, the technique employed today is 
not as advanced or efficient as the earlier 
catch-as-catch-can methods of the silent 
days. Specifically that phase is timing of 
the print. 

Most of our conclusions are based on 
experience and the result of long obser¬ 
vation. This is particularly true of pho¬ 
tographic processes, which are conceived 
and then refined by tedious trial and er¬ 
ror, until controls are established and 
optimum quality obtained. The timing of 
a print in film laboratory procedure has 
always been a delicate operation, requir¬ 
ing exact coordination of chemical, mech¬ 
anical and human factors. Without a 
lengthy dissertation it can be accepted 
as fact that the operating economy—and 
the very reputation of a film laboratory 
—rests on such coordination, and that 
furthermore, in all the multiform as¬ 
pects of the camera-to-screen application 
of photographic technique, the timer 
stands the highest in importance. 

Years ago all timing was done by eye. 
There was no predetermination of density 
by the use of a graduated strip such as 
a Cinex test. Development of negatives 
and positives was by visual examination 
as well, and developing times were af¬ 
fected first by the fact that a cameraman 
had no standards to which he could time 
his exposure and second by the inevitable 
errors of eye development. The result 
was negatives of disuniform density and 
contrast and the condition was further 
aggravated by eye timing of the print. 
When the Cinex Tester was adopted, 
some alleviation was found; at least to 
a degree that one human factor was 
eliminated and the usual bilious appear¬ 
ing film took on some semblance of 
craftsmanship. In the end it was applied 
sensitometric and pH controls which 
brought relief by stabilizing solutions, 
but the graduated strip for timing is 
still the dominant element in print uni¬ 
formity. 

It can readily be seen by the forego¬ 
ing that it required time, ingenuity, and 

(Continued on Page 298) 
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"ODD MAN OUT" 

Suspense In Black and White 

By HERB A. LIGHTMAN 


I N a review of the current Universal- 
International release, “Odd Man 
Out,” Life magazine's usually con¬ 
servative reviewer kicks over the traces 
to observe: “Few movie-makers will see 
‘Odd Man Out’ without being envious, 
and few movie-goers will leave the thea¬ 
tre without being impressed.” 

Critics both here and abroad have 
been even more outspoken in their praise 
of this fine British film, comparing it 
favorably to John Ford’s masterpiece, 
“The Informer.” They heap well-de¬ 
served praise upon the shoulders of di¬ 
rector Carol Reed (“The Stars Look 
Down,” “Night Train,” “The True 
Glory”), and leading man James Mason 
(“The Man in Grey,” “The Seventh 
Veil,” “Wicked Lady”). They agree quite 
unanimously with press releases that call 
the film: “an adventure in unbearable 
suspense.” 

Actually, it is far more than that. It 
is a tour de force of creative cinema — 
probably the finest example of pure 
filmic mood to hit our screens so far this 
year from England. 

Story Behind the Script 

“Odd Man Out,” adapted from the F. 
L. Green novel of the same name, is a 
moral melodrama woven upon a frame¬ 
work of that most stimulating of dram¬ 
atic devices, the chase. It is the somber 
story of Johnny MacQueen, idealistic 
leader of an Irish revolutionary organi¬ 
zation, who accidentally kills a man 
during a mill robbery and -is relentlessly 


pursued by the police for a hair-raising- 
eight hours, finally being killed at mid¬ 
night just as he is about to make his 
escape. 

The film is a drama of character 
rather than plot. The protagonist, a sym¬ 
pathetic but rather neutral personality, 
is the catalyst to a number of incisively 
sketched situations. As he flees from one 
shaky refuge to another, he encounters 
characters (expertly interpreted by the 
Abbey Theatre Players) who personify 
a wide gamut of human emotions: 
fear, love, hate, loyalty, greed and duty. 

Thus it is that the film takes on an 
allegorical symbolism which lifts it far 
out of the category of mere chase melo¬ 
drama. Its stature as cinematic art 
springs from the professional integrity 
of director Reed and cinematographer 
Robert Krasker, both of whom were in¬ 
tent upon holding a mirror up to Na¬ 
ture — no matter how unglamorous that 
might be. 

Imaginative Camerawork 

The photography in “Odd Man Out” 
is of an excellence that prompted Life’s 
reviewer to write: “There has not been 
such lighting and imaginative use of the 
camera since Orson Welles’s ‘Citizen 
Kane’.” 

Indeed, the camerawork in the photo¬ 
play is pretty much in a class by itself. 
It is a fine blend of realism and tech¬ 
nical smoothness. It is a separate artistic 
entity — and yet it merges smoothly with 
direction, script and action to result in 
a perfectly blended production. Krasker’s 


photography is alive with a vital real¬ 
ism, yet unlike the harsh documentary 
brand of realism, it has depth and finish. 

A good bit of the action was filmed in 
Belfast and in the streets of suburban 
London. Here, art direction could not 
achieve its usual miracles as composi¬ 
tional ally to the cinematography—yet 
Krasker, by intelligent placing of his 
camera, evolved some striking composi¬ 
tions. He took full advantage of the con¬ 
verging lines formed by rows of urban 
tenements, of reflections shed by street 
lights onto damp pavement, of the web¬ 
like shadow patterns cast by catwalks 
and fire-escapes. 

Unlike many cinematographers, he did 
not commit the artistic error of over¬ 
lighting his night street scenes. Rather, 
he spotted in highlights at specific areas, 
allowing the remainder of the composi¬ 
tion to go appropriately dark. One of the 
most dramatic sequences in the film is 
that in which the main character is 
forced to take refuge in a brick air raid 
shelter. The only light source is a patch 
of moonlight reflected through the door¬ 
way of the shelter. The remainder of the 
set is thrown into darkness of such a 
low key that you sense rather than see 
the figure cowering against the wall. It 
would have taken an unmotivated light 
source to adequately light such a set, 
but the cinematographer preferred his 
own pure type of undiluted realism to 
any such forced device. The sequence 
is much stronger for it. 

The use of the camera to create sus- 





One of the tense dramatic moments from "Odd Man Out" (left). This setup is typical of the wide-angle perspective and cross-lighting which add so much to the 
force of action. At right, soft, low-key lighting provides a somber—yet mellow—atmosphere for interiors of "Odd Man Out." Sever self-conscious, the camera 
work in this fine British production helps infuse a moral melodrama with the suspense of the chase. 
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(Left) On the set of the Universal-International release, "Odd Man Out," starring James Mason, with camera crew preparing to shoot a close-up. Seated next to 
Ihe camera is Director of Photography Robert Krasker; while operating cameraman Russell Thompson makes adjustments through the viewfinder, and director Carol 
Reed (extreme right) prepares to start the action. At right, the same sequence as it appears on the screen. Stunning realism and flawless photographic technique 

combine to make this J. Arthur Rank presentation an outstanding photoplay. 


pense is admirably demonstrated in the 
film’s opening sequence, during which 
the band of revolutionists drives to the 
locale of the robbery, robs the mill, and 
then drives frantically from the scene 
of the crime. Here, intercutting of ex¬ 
treme close-ups of the main character’s 
face with weirdly angled shots through 
the windshield of the rushing automobile 
creates a pattern of mounting expec¬ 
tancy. 

As the gang flees from the scene and 
the main character, half in and half out 
of the car, hangs precariously out the 
door, a subjective use of the camera 
sharply conveys his sense of panic. We 
see the whirling pavement as it looks to 
him, dramatic angles of his henchmen 
as they try vainly to pull him into the 
car, the sweating face of the panic- 
stricken driver too terrified to slow 
down. 

Lighting and Camera Angles 

The photography in “Odd Man Out” 
achieves its powerful impact through a 
combination of low-key lighting, wide- 
angle compositions, and low camera 
angles. 

The picture’s somber theme makes it 
definitely a low-key subject. Much of 
the action takes place at night, both in 
the streets and in dimly lit interior set¬ 
tings. The street scenes are highlighted 
by simple, direct light sources, forming 
dramatic patterns of darkness edged 
with light. Interior sets are lit to simu¬ 
late light sources such as lanterns, gas 
lamps, etc. This style of lighting is em¬ 
phatic because it concentrates audience 
attention at the focal point of action. 
Cross-lighting, used quite frequently 
throughout the film, gives depth and tex¬ 
ture to the subjects. 

Particularly effective is the use of 
low angles in dramatic sequences of the 
picture—especially those which concern 
the main character, Johnny MacQueen. 
While the film does not take sides in the 
political struggle about which the action 


revolves, it does portray the central 
character as an idealistic, almost heroic 
figure — a man of purpose and dignity. 
The low angles used in photographing 
him serve the psychological purpose of 
enhancing this impression. He is given 
added stature; he looms importantly 
into the scene and dominates the action. 

The wide-angle lens, too, is employed 
with extraordinary skill. Its use in the 
chase sequences forces the perspective 
of long, labyrinthine tunnels and alley- 
ways, creating a veritable maze of frus¬ 
trated escape for the protagonist, and 
.deftly utilizing foreground objects to 
frame powerful compositions. 

Although camera movement is held to 
a minimum, its use in various sequences 
is smooth and skillfully paced to the ac¬ 
tion. The photography depicting the main 
character’s hallucination in the artist’s 
studio is perfectly motivated and very 
well executed from the technical point 
of view. 

The Man Behind the Lens 

Director of cinematography on “Odd 
Man Out,” Robert Krasker, is a young 
man whose talent with light and shadow 
has earned for him the reverent title of 
“Lighting Expert.” It is with this desig¬ 
nation that he filmed such recent British 
film successes as “Henry V,” “Caesar 
and Cleopatra,” and “Brief Encounter.” 

Born in Australia of French and Aus¬ 
trian parents, Krasker received his 
early schooling in Paris, and remained 
there to study art. After a brief bout 
with painting, he decided that the cam¬ 
era was his best artistic medium and 
went to Germany to study optics, later 
returning to Paris where Phil Tannura, 
supervising technical director of Para¬ 
mount’s Joinville studios, gave him a 
job as an assistant cameraman. Here he 
worked under the American “ace,” Tan¬ 
nura, for his fundamental training. 

In 1931, he went to England’s Elstree 
studios as operating cameraman for 
Alexander Korda. He stayed with Korda 


for ten years, during which he operated 
on such films as “Henry the Eighth” and 
the H. G. Welles fantasy, “Things to 
Come.” 

It was then that history repeated it¬ 
self in Krasker’s career. Just as it was 
an American cinematographer who gave 
him his first camera assistant’s job — it 
was also a*n American producer in 
Britain who realized that Robert Kras¬ 
ker was ready to take on his first assign¬ 
ment as director of cinematography. 
Hollywood producer William Sistrom, 
who was making “The Saint” series in 
England, gave Krasker the job of photo¬ 
graphing one of them. 

He did so finished a job that he began 
to receive increasingly more important 
assignments. He photographed two of 
the late Leslie Howard’s last films, “The 
Gentle Sex” and “The Lamp Still Burns” 
— after which he was assigned by the J. 
Arthur Rank organization to photograph 
Laurence Olivier’s monumental produc¬ 
tion of “Henry V.” It was Krasker’s 
dramatic camera angles and striking 
Technicolor lighting which added so 
much to the epic sweep of this Shake¬ 
spearean film. 

His next assignment was “Caesar and 
Cleopatra,” in which pastel lighting did 
so much to accent the desired mood. His 
last picture before “Odd Man Out” was 
the Cineguild production of Noel Cow¬ 
ard’s “Brief Encounter,” a film charac¬ 
terized by an extremely artistic type of 
soft low-key lighting. 

Ever the individualist, Krasker has no 
set style of photography, but prefers to 
key his cinematic treatment to the par¬ 
ticular demands of each subject. He 
has a definite feel for depth and form 
which is evident in the three-dimensional 
modeling he manages to impart to a 
subject. His early artistic training has 
given him a flair for composition which 
brings out the forceful best in each 
screen situation. But above all, it is his 
skill in lighting that has made him one 

(Continued on Page 296) 
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T HE first museum for the display 
and demonstration of historical 
landmarks in the progress of the 
art and science of all branches of pho¬ 
tography, will be established permanent¬ 
ly in the palatial Georgian Colonial home 
of the late George Eastman in Rochester, 
N. Y. Joint statement announicng the 
project was made recently by Alan 
Valentine, president of the University 
of Rochester, and Thomas J. Hargrave, 
president of Eastman Kodak Company. 

Institute, to be known as George East¬ 
man House, Inc., will be set up as an edu¬ 
cational center to serve as an instruction 
and demonstration project covering pho¬ 
tography from its earliest beginnings to 
its latest developments. In it will be 
placed the invaluable historical photo¬ 
graphic collection assembled over a three 
decade period by Mr. Eastman and later 
by Eastman Kodak Company — recognized 
as the most complete in the world, and 
covering the entire photographic field. 

Anticipated to be in operation within 
two years, the institute will be more than 
a museum; as it will also provide a 
“dynamic demonstration of the history 
and continuing progress of photography 
in all its stages.” Sponsors hope that it 
will be “an instructive and internation¬ 
ally renowned collection of photography 
from its inception through the latest ap¬ 
paratus, processes, and products; and the 
most interesting historical institute of 
photography in the world.” 

At the time of his death, Mr. East¬ 
man willed the 37 room, three story, fire¬ 
proof residence with 10 acres of land¬ 
scaped ground — 'together with a $2,000,- 
000 endowment fund for maintenance — 
to the University of Rochester as a home 
for the University’s president. In turn¬ 
ing over the home for the museum, the 
University will provide other quarters 
for its president and family. 

Structural and architectural changes 
will be held to a minimum, the announce¬ 
ment states, while cost of such changes, 
museum contents, and exhibits estimated 
at $300,000 value — plus operating cost 
of about $100,000 annually — will be 
contributed by Eastman Kodak Company 
for minimum period of five years. 

Through charter issued by the New 
York Board of Regents, the institute will 
be operated as an educational corpora¬ 
tion under a board of trustees cofaposed 
of seven members. This board will be re¬ 
sponsible for establishing and operating 
the institute as a working, teaching en¬ 
terprise “to instruct in the progress of 
photography as the world’s most facile 
medium of communication” and “to show 
how photography plays a manifold part 
in the progress of nearly all human ac¬ 
tivities.” 

Indication of the close interest, al¬ 
though unofficial, that exists between 
Eastman Kodak Company and Universi¬ 
ty of Rochester is seen in the members 
of the board for Eastman House, who 
comprise: Raymond N. Ball, president of 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Company; Al¬ 
bert K. Chapman, vice president and gen¬ 
eral manager of Eastman Kodak; James 
E. Gleason, president of the Gleason 




HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
AND INSTITUTE AT 
EASTMAN HOUSE 

© 


Works; Thomas J. Hargrave, president 
of Eastman Kodak; Charles F. Hutchi¬ 
son, Kodak executive; Dr. Albert Kaiser, 
city health officer of Rochester; and Uni¬ 
versity president Valentine. All but Chap¬ 
man are University trustees. 

President Valentine stated: “No me¬ 
morial could express more appropriately 
the respect and gratitude we feel toward 
George Eastman; and no finer use could 
be made of the home he created and 
built. It will, we hope, make George 
Eastman House a cultural center for 
Rochester and far beyond and a center 
of those photographic arts of which he 
was the chief creator. Under this plan, 
the house should be a living, active, con¬ 
stantly developing cultural force carry¬ 
ing forward the very arts which Mr. 
Eastman in his lifetime so notably ad¬ 
vanced.” 

Mr. Hargrave, Kodak president, ex¬ 
pressed the belief that George Eastman 
House would draw visitors from all parts 
of the world and said: 

“We anticipate that it will become a 
focal point for national and international 
conferences on the art and science of 
photography; for meetings of many in- 



How a professional photographer of the 1870 period 
operated. His "portable" wet plate camera also 
contained a laboratory, where plates had to be 
developed immediately following exposure. This 
camera is one of the many in the Eastman collection. 


terested groups; for regular educational 
tours for the school children of Roches¬ 
ter and other communities; for meetings 
of camera clubs, photographic societies, 
and other organizations; for exhibitions 
of the best local, national, and interna¬ 
tional photographic salons; for demon¬ 
strations of the latest apparatus and 
processes; and for other allied purposes. 

“Such an institution with exhibitions, 
demonstrations, and motion pictures of 
photographic processes will surely be a 
mecca not only of the pictorial world, 
but also of the growing number of peo¬ 
ple interested in the uses of industrial 
photography, of photographic magazine 
editors and technical editors of the press, 
and other amateur snapshooters.” 

Scope of Eastman Kodak Company’s 
historical photographic collection em¬ 
braces the entire photographic field, ac¬ 
cording to University board of trustees 
chairman, M. Herbert Eisenhart, who 
said: “It covers the development of cam¬ 
eras, lenses, and other apparatus; mo¬ 
tion picture equipment of all kinds; ap¬ 
paratus for manufacture, testing, control, 
and research; specimens of all types of 
photographic processes from the earliest 
days and also pre-photographic devices 
such as camera obscura; a very extensive 
collection of material on the development 
of color photography; historically im¬ 
portant literature; and scientific and 
technical applications of photography.” 

Many features of interest, Eisenhart 
disclosed, include the large collection of 
Daguerreotypes, Calotypes, the unique 
collection of wet collodion outfits, albu¬ 
men prints, large groups of 19th century 
candid and miniature cameras, and the 
photographic albums of Victor Hugo, 
Napoleon III, and Queen Victoria. His¬ 
torical material shows the development 
of dry plates and plate cameras, roll 
film and roll-film cameras, lenses, print¬ 
ing processes, the motion picture camera 
and projector, and material for color 
photography. Eastman Kodak will make 
available a 23,000 volume photographic 
library—the most complete in existence. 

Mr. Eastman’s principal benefactions 
in the fields of education, music, and 
medicine, for various humanitarian proj¬ 
ects, totalled about $100,000,000. 
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GEORGE EASTMAN 

His Significance In Photography 


I N the fall of 1877, a young Roches¬ 
ter bank clerk dipped into his hard- 
earned savings, bought $94.36 worth 
of “sundries and lenses,” and paid a lo¬ 
cal photographer $5.00 for lessons in 
“the art of photography.” 

Luckily, the enthusiasm that impelled 
the 23-year-old George Eastman to make 
these investments was not fleeting. He 
was planning a vacation. Someone sug¬ 
gested that he should take some pictures 
of his trip. He liked the idea — and when 
Eastman liked something, he followed it 
through. 

Picture-taking in those days was by no 
means so simple as it is today. You didn’t 
just take a camera with you; rather, 
you accompanied the outfit of which the 
camera was a part — if you were lucky 
enough to have some means of transport. 
Otherwise, you toted, pack-horse fash¬ 
ion, a titanic mass — and mess — of equip¬ 
ment that included: a bulky camera and 
stand; heavy glass plates that had to 
be sensitized immediately before expo¬ 
sure; bottles of solutions for preparing 
the plates; a nitrate bath; a water con¬ 
tainer; and a dark tent in which to sen¬ 


sitize the plates, load them in plate hold¬ 
ers, and develop and “fix” them after 
exposure. 

They called it “portable,” this cum¬ 
bersome paraphernalia of the photo¬ 
grapher of the 70’s. George Eastman 
gave it a try, and resolved to do some¬ 
thing to lighten the load. He began a 
thorough study of photography and sub¬ 
scribed to the leading photographic pub¬ 
lications of that time. 

In an English magazine, he read a 
discussion of the possibilities for gela¬ 
tine dry plates to supplant the wet plates 
and make photography less laborious. 
Soon he was experimenting. 

His mother’s kitchen sink was the 
first Eastman “research laboratory.” 
His dry plates were so successful that 
he decided to market them. By 1880— 
within three years of his taking up pho¬ 
tography as a pastime—he was in busi¬ 
ness for himself, a one-room, one-helper 
business on the third floor of a State 
Street music store. He worked in the 
bank during the day, prepared his emul¬ 
sions at night, and coated the glass 
plates with an apparatus he devised. 


Within seven years, George Eastman 
was manufacturing a roll film. Plates of 
any kind, wet or dry, were no longer 
necessary for the amateur photographer. 

And within eleven years, a sizeable 
percentage of the population of the civil¬ 
ized world had either taken a snapshot 
or been the subject of one. 

George Eastman had achieved his 
goal: the simplification of photography. 
In doing so, he had introduced an en¬ 
tirely new system: the Kodak system. 

The most famous Eastman products is, 
undoubtedly, the Kodak. The first model 
was a simple oblong box. It included 
an instantaneous shutter which was set 
by pulling a string and released by press¬ 
ing a button. The camera took round 
pictures, two-and-a-half inches in diame¬ 
ter and it was loaded for 100 exposures. 
The price, complete, was $25. When you 
had exposed a roll of film, you sent the 
Kodak back to the factory, along with 
your check for $10. There the film was 
removed, developed, and printed; your 
camera reloaded and returned to you 
along with the prints. “You press the 
button, we do the rest,” put the sim¬ 
plicity of the operation into a neat phrase 
that became the first Eastman slogan. 

In 1889, a year after the Kodak made 
its bow, Eastman and his staff discov¬ 
ered a practical method of producing 
from nitrocellulose a transparent, flex¬ 
ible film. The invention not only laid 
the foundations of amateur and profes¬ 
sional photography in their broadest 
senses but also made possible the mo¬ 
tion-picture industry. 

Thus, by the turn of the century, 
George Eastman had revolutionized pho¬ 
tography and made picture-taking a de¬ 
light for the millions rather than the 
burdensome, time-consuming pursuit of 
the few. , 

Such, very briefly, were the beginnings 
of modern photography and the initial 

(Continued on Page 299) 



The Georgian Colonial home of the late George Eastman in Rochester, N. Y. (left) will soon house the most complete photographic collection in existence as a 
permanent museum. At right, Mr. Eastman, founder of rnodern photography, and the late Thomas A. Edison, inventor of the motion picture camera, shown to¬ 
gether in the Eastman House gardens in 1928. 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF SOUND FILMS 

By Earl I. Sponable 

(Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp., New York) 

PART 2. 


(This most informative paper was 
presented by the author at the October, 
1946, convention of the Society of Mo¬ 
tion Picture Engineers in Hollywood; 
and published in the April, 1947, issue 
of the SMPE Journal. It is reprinted 
through permission of the SMPE, and, 
because of extended length, will be 
presented in three or more parts.) 

Part 2. The Work of Case and de 
Forest—1911-1925 

The results secured by the early work¬ 
ers were, by limitation of existing equip¬ 
ment, rather crude and did little more 
than demonstrate the principles of sound 
recording and reproduction. It was Theo¬ 
dore W. Case who, more than anyone 
else at this time, began to realize that, 
if sound pictures were to serve as a 
medium for entertainment, it would be 
necessary to perfect the system to such 
an extent that the illusion created in 
the reproduced sound and pictures be 
good enough to make one forget the 
mechanics of the system and think only 
of the event portrayed. Accordingly, in 
putting together the Case system each 
step was studied and developed with the 
idea of incorporating the best engineer¬ 
ing practice available at the time. The 
way was made easier becaues of the de¬ 
velopments made during the first World 
War, including improved microphones, 
better vacuum tubes, amplifiers, loud¬ 
speakers, etc. 

1911: Case began experimenting on 
sound recording while a student at Yale. 
In a letter to his mother, Jan. 22, 1911, 
he writes: “Most of my time now is 
taken up in experimenting with my Sele¬ 
nium Cell with the idea in mind of photo¬ 
graphing sound waves and using the 
positive as records for a new kind of 
Phonograph or rather it would be called 
a Lithograph I suppose.” 

And on Feb. 12, 1911 he writes: “Yes¬ 
terday I at last succeeded in transmit¬ 
ting sound by light. I used the principle 
of the manometric flame. The eye could 
not detect the variation of the light at 
all but it was registered perfectly in the 
varying of the resistance of the selenium. 
The reproduction of the voice was per¬ 
fect. Next, I have to set up an apparatus 
for my delicate photographing of the 
light variations. It is very interesting 


work and gives me something to do al¬ 
right.” 

1913: Case began experimenting at 
Auburn, New York, and devoted himself 
to trying to find a practical means of 
converting light into electricity. 

1916: E. I. Sponable, upon graduating 
from Cornell, joined Case and with him 
started the Case Research Laboratory. 
Case’s experimental work was moved 
from the cellar of his home at 196 West 
Genessee Street to a new laboratory de¬ 
signed by Sponable and built at 205 West 
Genessee Street. A three-stage audion 
amplifier was purchased from the de 
Forest company. This was used to test a 
large number of crystals and minerals 
for the property of changing’ resistance 
when illuminated. About nineteen new 
substances were found and studied. It 
was at this time that Case first met de 
Forest. 

1917: The “Thalofide” Cell (contain¬ 
ing a light sensitive change-of-resist- 
ance material similar to selenium but a 
form of thallium oxy-sulfide particularly 
sensitive to infrared radiation) was dis¬ 
covered. This was used as the receiving 
element in an infrared signal and com¬ 
munication system developed for and 
used by the Navy during the first World 
War. During this time the Case Research 
Laboratory, working in conjunction with 
the Naval Experimental Station at New 
London, Connecticut, was entirely de¬ 
voted to war work and carried on exten¬ 
sive research in the transmission and 
amplification of speech and signals in 
connection with its infrared system. 

1918 to 1922: De Forest began work 
on talking motion pictures. He filed pat¬ 
ent applications on methods of recording 
in 1919, and during 1922 carried on ex¬ 
periments in Germany trying to record 
sound by modulating a high-frequency 
gas discharge tube. 

1920 to 1922: Case discovered the 
barium photoelectric cell and began its 
development. In its final form it was 
used in a recorder for making permanent 
records of the light variations of day¬ 
light and sunlight. 

1920: De Forest purchased Thalofide 
Cells from the Case Research Labora¬ 
tory. 

Oct. 1922: Case saw de Forest in New 
York regarding extraneous noises in 


Thalofide Cells that de Forest was try¬ 
ing to use for reproducing sound. 

Oct. 1922: Case, while in London, wit¬ 
nessed a demonstration of Rankine’s ex¬ 
periments in sound recording. 

Nov. 1922: Upon his return from 
abroad, Case was invited by de Forest 
to visit his studio. De Forest spoke of 
trouble he was having in trying to re¬ 
cord sound with high-frequency discharge 
tubes. He exhibited and reproduced a 
short piece of sound film. This was bare¬ 
ly understandable. He apparently was 
about at the stage he speaks of in his 
SMPE article — '“I will remember the 
grim satisfaction I felt when, for the first 
time in reproducing a photographic rec¬ 
ord of my voice, I was able clearly to de¬ 
termine whether or not it was being run 
backwards!” 

Nov. 1922: A crude sound camera was 
made at the Case Laboratory and a 
sound picture made of a modulated oxy- 
acetylene flame. This was the same man¬ 
ometric flame that had previously been 
developed for use in infrared telephony. 

De Forest at this time tried recording 
with tungsten filament lamps with prac¬ 
tically no success. Case suggested to him 
the use of a hydrogen-filled lamp as hav¬ 
ing faster reaction. The Case Laboratory 
made up several hydrogen-filled flash¬ 
light lamps for de Forest, and also tried 
some of them for sound recording using 
a four-stage amplifier. The results were 
poor because of the large amount of un¬ 
modulated light. 

Dec. 1922: De Forest’s relations with 
Case are indicated in the following ex¬ 
cerpt from a letter from de Forest to 
Case: 

“As per our telephone conversation I 
am mailing you today six blanks, two 
of each capillary diameter. Kindly fill 
these with nitrogen and exhaust as soft 
as possible, i.e. to give them maximum 
brilliancy and minimum voltage. Paint 
with bronze the two balls at each end of 
the tube and wrap same carefully with 
tinfoil and glass. Then apply to these 
terminals alternating high voltage. 

“I hope you can get these tubes to 
light up at 3000 or 4000 volts. You might 
put in a needle spark gap in shunt as ap¬ 
proximate voltage indicator. 

“I suggest that you put a drop of mer¬ 
cury in some of these tubes to see if 
this does not considerably soften the 
discharge, at least when the tubes get 
hot enough to liberate the mercury. I 
am also requiring you to be so good as 
to make up two or three ballast resist¬ 
ances using very fine tungsten filament 
and hydrogen gas. Believe that the bulb 
lamps are usually filled with hydrogen 
at atmospheric pressure, but am not in¬ 
formed on this point. 

“I believe if I can get a proper ballast 
system in series with the short filament 
lamp I can record the voice photograph¬ 
ically by this means. This, of course, is 
an ideally simple matter compared with 
the high-frequency light. 

“I shall await receipt of these tubes 
and your further suggestions with great 
interest.” 
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1922: Case found that the gas dis¬ 
charge in an argon-filled vacuum tube 
whose filament was coated with alkaline 
earth oxides could be easily modulated 
at a low voltage, and it seemed to Case 
suitable for sound recording purposes. 
This tube had been previously used in 
his infrared signal system. This observa¬ 
tion led to the development of the Aeo 
light, and was a big step in making this 
system of sound recording practical. 
Previous to this discovery by Case, de 
Forest had been using nitrogen-filled 
tubes operating on a high-frequency cir¬ 
cuit at 3000 to 4000 v and giving a very 
limited photographic light output. The 
Aeo light operated on direct current at 
200 to 400 v, and gave off radiation 
which was highly actinic. 

1922: A Powers projector was convert¬ 
ed into a sound camera at the Case 
Laboratory. Also the Aeo light was im¬ 
proved by using helium gas instead of 
argon, thus increasing its actinic light. 
Soon it was found that these recording 
lights could be operated without heating 
their cathodes. 

The following abstracts from the Case 
Research Laboratory records indicate the 
stages in the development of sound re¬ 
cording during the period from 1923 to 
1925, inclusive: 

Jan. 10, 1923: A conference was held 
among Case, Sponable, and Thompson 
(patent attorney for Case) to discuss the 
patentability of Helio light (later named 
Aeo light). 

Jan. 11, 1923: It was found that non¬ 
oxide coated filaments in vacuum tubes 
were not good for sound recording and 
that a cathode discharge was more de¬ 
sirable. 

Jan. 13, 1923: Case wrote to de Forest 
telling him that oxides in the recording 
lights effected an improvement when the 
filaments were operated cold. Later it 
was found that this oxide coating was 
photo-active. 

Jan. 26, 1923: A letter was received by 
Case from de Forest about the lights 
containing oxides. It also mentioned try¬ 
ing two small ball electrodes, oxide coat¬ 
ed. This proved impractical because the 
area was not great enough on small ball 
electrodes and an arc discharge started 
too easily. 

Feb. 10, 1923: Case suggested to de 
Forest that he remove the lens from 
the Helio light system to get rid of 
“blasting” he had been getting. 

Feb. 14, 1923: A new sound camera 
designed by Sponable and built by the 
Precision Machine Company of New 
York was completed and first tested. 
Sound records were made with good 
results. 

Feb. 23, 1923: Case and Sponable 
visited the de Forest studio in New York. 
De Forest’s first combination of pic¬ 
tures with sound was seen and heard. 
These were made using Case Helio 
lights. The forming of a company was 
discussed and a contract permitting de 
Forest to make commercial use of Aeo 
lights and Thalofide Cells was negotiat¬ 
ed but not signed. 


Mar. 5, 1923: De Forest notified Case 
he had completed eight combination pic¬ 
tures. 

Mar. 13, 1923: De Forest exhibited his 
sound motion pictures to newspaper 
men at his New York studio. At this 
exhibition, the sound system included a 
Case helium-nitrogen filled barium- 
oxide-coated recording lamp operating on 
direct current at low voltage and giving 
a moderately concentrated glow on the 
plate cathode. A Western Electric amp¬ 
lifier provided the driving power for the 
Helio light. The Case Thalofide Cell was 
used in the reproducing system. De For¬ 
est, in his discussions with the press, re¬ 
ferred to the Case Helio light as his 
“Photion.” The reproduced sound showed 
bad mechanical motion and poor quality. 

Mar. 14, 1923: Case suggested, in con¬ 
nection with his recording lights, the use 
of an oxide-coated filament as a cathode. 
This resulted in more light and longer 
life. 

Mar. 17, 1923: De Forest wrote to Case 
saying that the latter’s efforts “to im¬ 
prove his photion light were well justi¬ 
fied so Phonofilm could be brought out 
soon” and that Case was entitled to broad 
claims on the oxide-coated filament. De 
Forest said he would give Case full 
credit for work done in perfecting his 
Photion tube. 

Apr. 4, 1923: De Forest gave a demon¬ 
stration of his sound pictures before the 
New York Electrical Society. In de¬ 
scribing his recording light he stated he 
was using a high-frequency gas light; 
he gave Case credit only on the Thalofide 
Cell, and for valuable suggestions and 
improvements to “Phonofilm.” 

Apr. 15, 1923: The first public exhi¬ 
bition of de Forest “Phonofilm” was 
given at the Rivoli Theater, New York. 

Apr. 18, 1923: Case perfected the 
Thermophone for use as a microphone. 
This was used in making many of his 
early sound records. 

May 7, 1923: It.was found that helium 
purified in a calcium arc further low¬ 
ered the operating voltage of Helio 
lights. 

May 13-14, 1923: Case and Sponable 
visited the de Forest studio and observed 
weaknesses in de Forest’s methods of 
sound recording and reproduction. 

June 28, 1923: The Precision Machine 
Company rebuilt Case sound camera in 
an effort to reduce the amount of flutter 
it was causing in the recording of sound 
tracks. 

July 3, 1923: A letter received from 
de Forest said that the Case Helium 
Photion light “had gone bad.” It had 
been in use since May 7, 1923, and the 
letter raised the question as to whether 
it should be recoated. De Forest sug¬ 
gested that adding a trace of mercury 
would avoid certain British patents. 

July 11, 1923: De Forest cited a Ger¬ 
man patent which contained an admission 
that it is old in the art to use a dis¬ 
charge containing metallic vapor. De 
Forest used this patent on which to base 
his belief that any existing patent dif¬ 
ficulty could be avoided by introducing 
mercury. It was possible that the coated 


electrode of the Aeo light producing 
green barium vapor in the discharge 
would be equivalent to introducing a 
metallic vapor. 

Aug. 30, 1923: The contract referred 
to under date of February 23, between 
the de Forest Phonofilm Company and 
the Case Research Laboratory, was con¬ 
summated. This contract granted de For¬ 
est a commercial license to use Aeo 
lights and Thalofide Cells in taking and 
reproducing sound pictures. 

Aug. 31, 1923: The following quota¬ 
tion is taken from the Case Laboratory 
notes: “A trip was made to New York 
for the purpose of aiding the de Forest 
Phonofilm Company in setting up the 
9-A amplifier and also to test out the 
Case air-thermo microphone under studio 
conditions. A comparison of the static 
microphone using the old set-up previ¬ 
ously made at the studio with the same 
microphone using the 9-A amplifier was 
made. These two films were also com¬ 
pared with a film made using the air- 
thermo microphone on the 9-A amplifier 
system. At New York, it appeared that 
the voice reproduction on the air-thermo 
microphone was slightly better and clear¬ 
er than the records made using the static 
microphone. The films when run at this 
laboratory, seemed to indicate that there 
was little difference in these films; if 
anything, the static microphone was 
of slightly better quality. 

“De Forest was shown our method of 
wiring up the 8-A and 9-A amplifiers for 
reproducing. This system was a great 
improvement over the two 7-A boxes 
which he was using. This improvement 
was in quality rather than loudness. 

“A number of experiments of the talk¬ 
ing moving pictures were witnessed at 
the Phonofilm studio. These indicated 
that the product had been greatly im¬ 
proved over the old films seen on previ¬ 
ous trips. In the case of music records 
the film from this laboratory seemed to 
be of slightly better quality than those 
shown there.” Both Case and Sponable 
were present during these conferences. 

Oct. 8, 1923: De Forest informed the 
Case Laboratories that he now had twen¬ 
ty-five films worthy of exhibition in 
theaters. Did we have a supply of Aeo 
lights ? 

Nov. 14, 1923: De Forest mentioned 
a recording he had made of a speech 
by Dr. F. Crane, saying “one can under¬ 
stand every word first time through.” 

Dec. 7, 1923: De Forest said that the 
thermo-microphone supplied him by 
Case was “wonderful,” and that the 
Aeo light was “working fine.” 

Jan. 23, 1924: For recording sound, de 
Forest had originally used an optical 
system imaging the glow discharge on a 
slit of the order of three mils wide; it 
now occurred to him that a narrower 
slit, say 1.5 mils, might be better. He 
recognized the problem of getting suffi¬ 
cient light with the narrower slit. 

Jan. 1924: Sponable had considered the 
redesign problems involved in convert¬ 
ing a Bell and Howell camera for record¬ 
ing sound on the same film with the pic¬ 
ture. Bell and Howell was authorized to 
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rebuild one of their cameras in accord 
with this design, which involved photo¬ 
graphing the sound at the sprocket 
through a slit in contact with the film 
and with the Aeo light placed directly 
behind the slit. 

Feb. 8, 1924: In the same way, a Bell 
and Howell standard picture printer was 
redesigned to provide both sound and 
picture printing apertures and exposure 
control shutters. This work was done 
locally. 

Feb. 8, 1924: Case wrote: “I think it 
would be better to do away with the slit 
entirely in the sound reproducing cham¬ 
ber as a slit is liable to become dust 
clogged being so small and the best 
method of procedure will be to construct 
a light with a very fine short straight 
filament and place a lens in front of 
this so as to suitably produce an image 
of the filament which may be brought 
to the size desired, say one and one-half 
thousandths of an inch and allow this 
image to pass through the sound record, 
spread, and then cover the Thalofide 
cell.” 

Spring, 1924: De Forest had about 
twenty outfits giving road shows in 
theaters. 

Feb. 28, 1924: A letter received from 
de Forest explained lack of Case pub¬ 
licity and stated that Phonofilm was a 
combined invention of de Forest and 
Case. 

Mar. 25, 1924: The Bell and Howell 
camera modified for sound was received 


at Auburn and was tested. The motion 
was unsatisfactory. 

May 9, 1924: Case suggested that the 
slit be protected by placing a glass 
wedge in the slit opening. Previous slits 
were susceptible to dirt and dust and 
were cleaned by opening and closing, or 
by an air jet. 

July 9, 1924: E. B. Craft, of the West¬ 
ern Electric Company, advised Case and 
Sponable that Western Electric would 
probably be willing to grant a license for 
the Laboratory to use amplifiers com¬ 
mercially. 

July 25, 1924: De Forest began using 
the Case design of camera in which the 
sound was photographed on the film at 
the sprocket position. (This same method 
of recording is still in use in newsreel 
cameras today.) 

July 25, 1924: De Forest asked Case 
to make recordings of Coolidge and La 
Follette in Washington. De Forest was 
to supply a professional cameraman. 
(These pictures, protographed on August 
11, were the first news sound pictures of 
importance ever made. 

Aug. 1924: A small sound recording 
studio was constructed in the basement 
of the Case Laboratory. This consisted 
of a room about 10 ft, sq. with a 6-ft. 
ceiling. The walls were made of hair felt. 
The camera was placed outside of the 
studio and its lens imaged the interior 
through a hole in one of the studio walls. 

Incandescent lighting was used to the 
extent of twelve 1000-w lamps. The sub¬ 


ject could not exist in the studio for 
more than a few minutes at a time with¬ 
out coming out for air. 

Dec. 8, 1924: To indicate the general 
character of work at the de Forest 
studio the following is taken from notes 
of Dec. 8, 1924: 

“A visit was made to the de Forest 
studio. Reproduction was heard on the 
de Forest system using the slit ar¬ 
rangement. It was found that their slit 
was set at about four mils. When this 
was brought down to one and one-half 
mils the reproduction was very good, al¬ 
though the quality was not quite as 
good as with the focused filament ar¬ 
rangement. A focused filament set-up 
was made for de Forest using some 
lamps made in his factory. In these 
lamps the filament was held straight by 
spring tension, being the same arrange¬ 
ment as used in his amplifier tubes. The 
filament diameter of the lamps used was 
about one-half mil. The reproduction on 
this focused filament arrangement seemed 
to be very good. The Vitalux lens was 
used and improvement will probably be 
noticed when de Forest obtains the 
special Bausch & Lomb 1:1 objective 
which we had developed. 

“Aside from a noticeable improvement 
in his reproducing apparatus the situa¬ 
tion at the de Forest studio had not 
changed appreciably. He had made a 
number of Phonofilms. One, a Christmas 
number, included a song by Mme. Rap- 

(Continued on Page 292) 



When members frequently gather ,at the A.S.C. clubhouse, groups such as the above get together to discuss and analyze current problems of motion picture pho¬ 
tography. Jackson Rose, A.S.C. (standing) describes a camera setup to (left to right) Lester White, A.S.C.; Harold Lipstein, A.S.C.; Joseph Ruttenberg, A.S.C.; 

and Lee Garmes, A.S.C. 
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14. Screen Makeup 
By CHARLES LORING 


M OTION pictures, unlike still 
photographs, cannot be re¬ 
touched. Once the features of a 
player are recorded on a strip of film, 
they cannot be changed—unless the pro¬ 
ducer is willing to go to the trouble and 
expense of retaking the scene. This is 
one of the most important reasons why 
make-up plays such an important role 
in the production of motion pictures. 

The prime function of screen make-up 
is to fit the face of the actor to the part. 
Where the character is an average type 
this is not difficult, but where a role is 
unusual, the task of make-up is some¬ 
thing of a challenge. For this reason, it 
behooves the producer to have as part of 
his crew someone especially skilled in 
screen make-up. 

Make-up artists who have worked only 
on stage productions will find that their 
techniques will have to be especially 
adapted to fit the requirements of the 
screen. The motion picture camera, es¬ 
pecially in close-ups, greatly magnifies 
the features so that every pore and eye¬ 
lash is clearly shown. This means that 
screen make-up must be vastly more pre¬ 
cise than stage make-up. There can be 
no carelessness in application, no skim¬ 
ming over of details. Then, too, whereas 
stage make-up is purposely exaggerat¬ 
ed so that it will look right to specta¬ 
tors sitting in the last row of the gallery, 
make-up for the screen must be much 
more subtle if it is to avoid that arti¬ 
ficial quality which is all too easily re¬ 
corded by the eye of the camera. 

The Functions of Make-up 

Besides fitting the fact of the actor 
to the role, screen make-up performs a 
variety of other functions which help 
give a professional and realistic finish 
to the production. 

Firstly, few faces are perfect. Usually 
there are small blemishes, scars or frec¬ 
kles which will be greatly magnified by 
the camera lens. These can be eliminated 
or greatly minimized by the use of prop¬ 
er make-up. 

Secondly, make-up can altar features 
which are not suited to the role. A pug 
nose can be made to look acquiline, a 
young face can be made to seem old, 
the contours of cheek and chin can be 
altered to fit the character. 

Thirdly, the subtle tones and textures 
of the complexion are often lost in photo¬ 
graphy. Proper make-up prevents these 
tones from “washing out,” helps preserve 


natural modeling and texture, and does 
much to smooth out a rough complex¬ 
ion. 

In addition, once the basic make-up 
has been established, there need be no 
fear that during production skin tones 
will change due to sunburn, tanning, etc. 
Make-up insures a consistent quality 
throughout. 

Lastly, since. the making of a motion 
picture is plain hard work, the strain of 
long hours and irregular schedules may 
show up in the faces of the players and 
be noticeable in the close-ups. Proper 
make-up hides these signs of fatigue and 
enables the players to appear fresh dur¬ 
ing the entire picture. 

Types of Screen Make-up 

With the development of 'panchro¬ 
matic film emulsions which are sensitive 
to all colors of light, it was inevitable 
that new types of make-up would be de¬ 
veloped to fully complement the new 
emulsions. Thus, panchromatic make-up 
was introduced and became a standard 
feature of modern cinematography. 

Basically, panchromatic make-up for 
black and white photography consists of 
a wide range of neutral tones of tan and 
warm brown. To the eye, this make-up, 
when correctly applied, gives the ef¬ 
fect of a monotone complexion — but to 
the camera lens, these cosmetics present 
a smoothly realistic effect when used in 
combination with modern film stocks. 

Color cinematography requires cosmet¬ 
ics which are especially balanced to give 
best results with Kodachrome and Agfa- 
color. Here, nature’s colors are dupli¬ 
cated and carefully applied to give as 
realistic an effect as possible. 

Leading cosmetic manufacturers have 
separate lines of preparations especially 
developed for screen make-up. These 
manufacturers also supply carefully 
worked out charts which note in detail 
the correct shades and combinations of 
cosmetics to be used for each physical 
type and a wide range of character 
make-ups. The Max Factor organization 
in Hollywood has an especially fine re¬ 
search and service department devoted 
to problems of screen make-up. 

Applying Screen Make-up 

The following basic procedures are 
standard in the application of make-up 
for the screen, and should be executed 
in the order noted below: 

Preparing the Face — Before any make¬ 
up base is applied, the skin should be 


thoroughly cleansed with soap and wa¬ 
ter. Men should be cleanly shaven. It is 
not necessary to use cold cream before 
applying foundation. 

Applying Foundation — A small amount 
of grease paint or cake foundation 
should be applied to the face with the 
fingertips. It should be patted on, so that 
the face will be completely covered with 
small dabs of foundation. Avoid using 
too much. 

Blending the Foundation — Fingertips 
moistened with water should be used to 
spread the make-up smoothly over the 
skin. Moving the fingertips from the cen¬ 
ter of the face outward, blend the foun¬ 
dation so that a thin even layer covers 
the skin. The fingers should be dipped 
in water from time to time to aid in 
blending the foundation. 

Applying Eye Shadoiv — The eyelids 
should be shaded by means of a thin film 
of lining color applied with the finger¬ 
tips. Use a light motion, blending the 
color upward toward the eyebrows and 
outward toward the lids. 

Applying Eyebrow Pencil — With a 
sharpened eyebrow pencil, carefully line 
the edges of the lower lid, extending 
the lines just a bit beyond the eye itself. 
With the fingertips, smooth out the 
sharp contour of the line. 

Applying Lip Rouge — With a fine 
brush, outline the lips in a shape best 
suited to the character. Fill in with 
rouge, being careful to apply a film in¬ 
side of the lips, as well, so that no lip 
make-up line will be seen when the actor 
is speaking. 

Applying Face Powder — With a light 
motion, pat the powder evenly over the 
grease paint, lip rouge and eye make-up, 
brushing off surplus powder with a spe¬ 
cial powder brush. Moisten the lips to re¬ 
store the color of the rouge. 

Make-up for Eyebrows — With an eye¬ 
brow pencil carefully accentuate the 
shape desired, taking short strokes that 
simulate hairs. The eyebrows can also 
be darkened by brushing them with 
moist cake make-up. 

Body Make-up — Women wearing low- 
cut gowns should cover the exposed areas 
with body make-up of a shade comple¬ 
mentary to the face make-up. Liquid 
make-up should be applied starting at 
the neck where the face make-up stops. 
Brush the make-up onto the neck, shoul¬ 
ders, arms and hands with a consistent 
downward stroking motion. The make-up 
should dry evenly, and can later be re¬ 
moved with soap and water. 

Principles of Character Make-up 

When we speak of a character role, we 
mean one which departs from straight 
ordinary types, an unusual or curious 
personality. Roles in which younger 
actors are asked to portray older people 
also come under the character heading. 
Such roles require specially designed and 
carefully applied make-up. 

When the make-up artist is asked to 
design a certain character make-up, he 
should use the actual personality himself 
as a model, if possible. He should care- 

(Continued on Page 288) 
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AMPRO CORPORATION, 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, III. 

Please send me full details on the new Ampro Model "30-A” Slide Projector. 
I am also interested in: 

□ Ampro Dual Purpose Model ”30-D” Slide Projector 
□ 16mm. Amprosound Projector □ Ampro 8mm. Silent Projector 

Name _ 

Address __ 


Amproslide 
Model "30-A" 


AMPRO 


8mm Silent • 16mm Silent 
16mm Sound-on-Film • Slide Projectors 
16mm Arc Projectors 


in your pictures with this 
New Ampro Projector for 
2 x 2 slides 


You will be thrilled and de¬ 
lighted with the brilliant 
clarity of your pictures when 
you show your slides on this 
remarkable new AmproModel 
"30-A” Projector. Black and whites are 
crisper, more "contrasty” with every - 
thin gin the picture brought out.Colors 
are rich,authentic, more sharply defined. 
One reason for this increased brilliance 
is the improved Ampro Condenser Design 
that delivers maximum illumination 
from 300 watt lamp. 


Also —New Ampro Model "30-D" 
Dual Purpose Projector—for Film¬ 
strips and 2" x 2" Slides— 

Maximum brilliance of 
illumination for both 
filmstrips and slides, 
split-secondchangeover, 
simplified threading and 
operation . . . really two 
projectors in one. 


Self-Centering Slide Carrier 

Another basic Ampro feature that assures 
you more effective slide projection is this 
improved self-centering slide carrier. Posi¬ 
tions each slide accurately on optical axis. 
Assures maintenance of hair-line focus, per¬ 
fect alignment of slides on screen and in¬ 
terchange of Ready-mount and glass slides 
without refocusing. 

Many Other Important Advantages 

The new Ampro Slide Projectors offer a host of new fea¬ 
tures including: "Hair-Line Focus” Lens, with instant finger¬ 
tip positive focusing; Coated Lens for maximum efficiency; 
Convenient, quick action tilting; — Condenser Unit easily 
removable for cleaning—with automatic realignment of op¬ 
tical elements when replaced. Handsome "lift-off” case with 
projector mounted on base. For full details, specifications and 
prices—y*// out and mail coupon today! 


A Genera! Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 


City. 


State. 


847 














AMONG THE MOVIE CLUBS 


Milwaukee Amateur 

Annual novice contest run-off of en¬ 
tries was held at the June 11th meeting 
of Amateur Movie Society of Milwaukee, 
held at the Red Arrow Club. At the June 
25th meeting, which wound up meetings 
of the club until September, members 
of Kenosha Movie Club were guests to 
view a program consisting of “The Al¬ 
pine Vixen,” by Anchor 0. Jensen of 
Seattle; “All-American Soap Box 
Derby” and “Beautiful Milwaukee,” by 
Carl Hirth. 

Fifth annual joint picnic of the Tri- 
City Clubs was held on July 27th on the 
Wustrum Museum grounds at Racine, 
with the Racine Club as hosts this year. 


San Francisco Cinema 

Cinema Club of San Francisco is one 
of the many clubs that continues meet¬ 
ings through the summer months. At 
the July 15th meeting, held at the 
Women's City Club, film program ar¬ 
ranged by Ben Nichols comprised: 
“Scenic California,” by Ed Sergeant; 
“Steel—Man’s Servant”; 1,600 feet of 
16 mm. technicolor in sound loaned by 
Columbia Steel Corporation; and “Iwa 
Jima,” made available through Public 
Information Office of the U. S. Navy. 


Victoria Amateur Cine 

Special 8 mm. contest open to all ama¬ 
teurs in Australia and New Zealand 
was held by Victorian Amateur Cine 
Society of Melbourne, Australia, with 
entries to be screened on August 7th. 

At the June 4th meeting, Tex Glan- 
ville staged a program of 8 mm. mono¬ 
chrome and color films; while the June 
18th film program of members’ films in¬ 
cluded: “Devils and Daydreams,” “En¬ 
emy Agent,” “Hired and Fired,” “Tans- 
mania,” and “Scenes Around Victoria,” 
latter two by C. Greenhill. 


Seattle Amateur 

“The Family Album,” a demonstra¬ 
tive film in color on new interior light¬ 
ing technique for movie makers just re¬ 
leased by General Electric Company, 
featured the July 8th meeting of Seattle 
Amateur Movie Club, held at Epiphany 
Hall. Also on the agenda was tips on 
travel movies, and films by Erwin Mil¬ 
ler, Jack Martin and Jack Moran. 

Members are now preparing and shoot¬ 
ing films for the Vacation Contest, 
which closes December 9th. 


Utah Cine Arts 

First of two summer picnic outings of 
Utah Cine Arts Club of Salt Lake City 
was held at the Amphitheatre, Box 
Elder Flats, on evening of July 15th, 
with large turnout of members and 
friends bringing along picnic baskets 
for repast prior to showing of a splen¬ 
did film program. Latter included: 
“Lights and Shadows of the Grand Can¬ 
yon,” in 8 mm. kodachrome by Lynn C. 
Layton; “Chills and Spills,” and “Holi¬ 
day on Ice,” by Jess Hansen; “Romance 
of a Sawmill,” by Virginia Smith; 
“Trees and Homes,” and “Woody Wood¬ 
pecker” cartoon. 


Alhambra La Casa 

July 21st meeting of La Casa Movie 
Club of Alhambra, California, provided 
film program including: “Desert Color 
and Grand Canyon Scenes,” by Mrs. 
Clyde Coleman; “California Flowers,” by 
Paul C. Knepp; “Vacation Time,” by 
D. M. Gardner; “Views Around the 
Islands off the Coast of Baja, Califor¬ 
nia,” by Mrs. James E. Lewis; and “Re¬ 
view of the Anniversary Dinner,” by 
A. J. Zeman. 

August 18th meeting will be a picnic 
at the Farnsworth County Park at Al- 
tadena. 


Los Angeles Cinema 

Mid-year contest prize winners of Los 
Angeles Cinema Club were shown at 
open dinner meeting held at Los Angeles 
Breakfast Club pavilion on evening of 
July 7th, and capacity turnout resulted. 

Directors of Photography George Fol- 
sey, A.S.C., and A1 Gilks, A.S.C., teamed 
up with member Gae Faillace as judges 
for contest chairman James Mitchell. 

Charles M. Peters tabbed first prize 
for his highly original “How To Become 
An Amateur Cinematographer,” a hu¬ 
mor-packed film showing the lack of 
sales resistance of a camera enthusiast 
— in addition to many excellent s<\enic 
shots. } 

Robert Du Soe won second prize for 
his adventurous and amusing “Expedi¬ 
tion to Mystery Lake.” E. A. Russell 
received third prize for “California 
Scenes and Flowers;” while Edward Al¬ 
ton rated fourth spot for his “Fifteen 
Thousand Miles in Thirty Minutes,” a 
high-spot tour of out-of-the-way spots 
in Central and South America. 

Three short films, entirely without cut¬ 
ting or splicing, concluded the evening’s 
program — as winner’s in a special con¬ 
test. They were: L. V. Towt’s “General 
Mac Arthur Park,” (first prize) ; Mrs. E. 
B. Kellam’s “Parks,” (second) ; and 
Charles A. Peters’ “The River,” (third 
prize.) 


San Francisco Westwood 

Films entered in the no-splice contest 
of Westwood Movie Club of San Fran¬ 
cisco were exhibited at the June 27th 
meeting, held in St. Francis Community 
Hall. In addition, Bill Stringall pro¬ 
vided a demonstration of the Sound 
Mirror. 

Club bulletin announces that the an¬ 
nual picnic will be held at Flood Park, 
as a joint enterprise with the San Jose 
Movie Club. 


New York Eight 

“The Persistent Corpse,” a psycho¬ 
logical drama by Karl Koehler and Vic¬ 
tor Ancona, opened the film program of 
the June 16th meeting of the New York 
Eight MM. Club, held at Hotel Penn¬ 
sylvania, and scored a huge success. 
Bill Weed presented his amusing movie 
of a movie, “Leo Shoots Sylvia”; while 
a guest, Miss Ryan, screened her reel of 
kodachrome scenic material of the 
northwest. 


Syracuse Cinematographers 

Two films from the library of Ameri¬ 
can Society of Cinematographers — “Na¬ 
tion Builders” and “Ritual of the Dead,” 
featured the July 24th meeting of Cine¬ 
matographers Club of Syracuse. “New 
York State — Vacation Empire,” was also 
on the film program for the evening. 



Irwin P. Boeshore of Philadelphia Cinema Club set to shoot a closeup of a flower at Morris Arboretum. 
Candid photo by past-president A. L. O. Roach. 
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Bigger Movies 
Brighter Movies 


with the de luxe 

Kodascop 

Eight-90 


Here's big news for "Eight" fans — a new Kod 

8mm. projector . . . with new standards of open 
ease and versatility . . . with a superb optical sys 
incorporating low reflectance coating of all opti 
elements, that delivers to the screen a quantity 
illumination unsurpassed by any 8mm. projectc 
similar lamp wattage! 

Kodascope Eight-90 teams a powerful 750-\ 
lamp and a fast Lumenized //1.6 projection len 
can obtain larger 8mm. movies without sacrifice 
screen brightness. But even when large size is no 
sential, “Eight-90’s” expertly designed optical sy: 
provides important on-the-screen advantages — f 
color reproduction, high contrast, and crisp defin 
And for short “throws/’ in cramped quarters, a < 
of three accessory lamps — 300, 400, and 500 wa 
lets you “tailor” illumination to your projection ] 

There are many other features that mean e; 
better showings and greater movie enjoyment— 
plified threading with loop formers to assist. . . J 
tip adjustment of controls ... a still-picture leve 
lets you enjoy the projection of a single, memor 
picture as long as you like ... a reverse device tf 
“backs up” your movies for comedy effects or t 
enable you to rerun portions of particular intere 

Yes, here's a capable projector that can real 
to your movie satisfaction. When you see Kodas 
Eight-90 — and what it does—you’ll be pleasani 
surprised at its price, $175, complete with Lunn 
lens, lamp, and carrying case. See your Kodak d< 
and ask, too, about Kodascope Eight-33— reasoi 
priced and fully adequate for average in-the-hc 
8mm. showings. 

Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 























Cinema Workshop 

(Continued from Page 284) 

fully observe types who inhabit the 
slums, the waterfront, the foreign sec¬ 
tions of town ,etc. — all of the time mak¬ 
ing mental or actual notes on the facial 
characteristics that make these types 
distinct. 

Character make-up is based on the cor¬ 
rect placing of highlights and shadows. 
Highlights are used to accentuate feat¬ 
ures such as the nose, chin, cheeks and 


Sidney Wagner, A.S.C. 

The motion picture industry lost one 
of its most quaified and popular Direc¬ 
tors of Photography with the sudden 
passing of Sidney Wagner, A.S.C., from 
a heart attack on July 7th. After spend¬ 
ing the week-end at his Balboa beach 
home, he was driving with his wife to 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios to re¬ 
sume photographic direction of "Virtu¬ 
ous” when stricken. He stepped out of 
the car to allow Mrs. Wagner to take 
the wheel, and died before she reached 
his side. 

Wagner, a member of the A.S.C. since 
1927, started his motion picture career 
as an assistant cameraman at Fox in 
1917 following graduation from Holly¬ 
wood High School. After a 10 year ap¬ 
prenticeship as an assistant and second 
cameraman, he was promoted to the 
post of Director of Photography, and— 
in handling two-reel comedies and west¬ 
ern features—soon became recognized 
as an exterior specialist in motion pic¬ 
ture photography. In 1938 he left Fox to 
join the camera forces of Metro-Gold¬ 
wyn-Mayer, handling photographic direc¬ 
tion at the latter studio on "Boy's Town" 
as his first assignment. This was followed 
by numerous other important pictures, 
including: "A Christmas Carol," "Young 
Tom Edison," "Northwest Passage," 
"Sporting Blood," "Dragon Seed,' and 
' Sailor Takes a Wife.' Recently, he was 
Director of Photography on the Techni¬ 
color production of "Fiesta" — mostly 
filmed in Mexico; "High Barbaree," 
much of which was made at Coronado; 
and "The Romance of Rosy Ridge," 
mainly photographed in northern Cali¬ 
fornia. 

"Virtuous," on which he was working 
at the time of his death, was the third 
successive Van Johnson starring produc¬ 
tion Wagner photographed. The high 
esteem in which he was held by the stars 
and players at the studio is demon¬ 
strated by the actions of both Johnson 
and June Allyson in going home the 
day of Wagner's death, and their at¬ 
tendance at the funeral services on July 
iOth at Little Church of the Flowers, 
Forest Lawn. 

Paying tribute to Wagner at the serv¬ 
ices were numerous executives from 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, including E. J. 
Mannix, Ben Goetz, J. J. Cohn, producer 
Bill Wright, director Norman Taurog, 
W. J. Craig, Ted Butcher, and W. W. 
Spencer; a large number of A.S.C. mem¬ 
bers, and many others from the industry 
at large. He is survived by his wife, 
Marie, and son Sidney, Jr. 


wrinkles. Wherever a dark line is drawn 
on the face, it must be highlighted with 
a line of lighter cosmetic and the two 
should blend smoothly into the founda¬ 
tion. For normal highlighting used a 
shade of lining color three or four shades 
lighter than the base make-up. For exag¬ 
gerated effects, use white liner. 

Shadows are used to play down feat¬ 
ures or to make certain areas of the face 
seem sunken. They are simulated by 
means of coloring which is darker than 
the base make-up. To make the cheeks 
or temples seem hollow, use shades of 
gray or brown, highlighted with a much 
lighter color. Blend the edges of these 
tones smoothly with the foundation to 
avoid obvious lines. 

The Eyes — Eyes are perhaps the most 
important single feature in expressing 
emotion, especially on the screen. For 
this reason they require careful and 
correct make-up. They may be made to 
look sunken by applying dark shades of 
color to the sockets. They may be made 
to look larger by drawing a line with 
the lining pencil around the upper and 
lower lids. Keep this line a short distance 
back from the lash lines, and extend to 
the outer corners of the eyes. 

The Nose — To make the nose seem 
thinner, apply a highlight (much lighter 
than the base make-up) to the bridge 
of the nose, shading the sides with dark¬ 
er brown or gray tones. To broaden the 
nose for character effect, reverse the 
pattern. To make the nose seem to tilt 
upward, apply a triangular area of dark 
shadow to the space between the nos¬ 
trils. 

The Mouth — If one lip is to seem more 
prominent than the other, use a wider 
contour and a lighter shade of lip rouge. 
The reverse of this can be used to play 
down a lip that is too prominent. To 
produce a happy, good-natured expres¬ 
sion, tilt the edges of the mouth slightly 
upward. To produce a mean, tired, or 
pained expression, tilt the edges of the 
mouth downward. 

The Chin — To minimize a protruding 
chin, apply a dark shade of coloring to 
the center, blending the edges smoothly 
into the foundation. To bring out a re¬ 
ceding chin, apply a much lighter shade 
to the center. 

Wrinkles — First, find the natural 
wrinkle lines by asking the subject to 
distort his face, forcing wrinkles to ap¬ 
pear. Mark these wringles with lining 
color, later accentuating them to the 
degree desired. The wrinkle lines should 
be highlighted with a much lighter 
color, and the whole pattern should be 
smoothly blended into the foundation. 

Old Age Make-up — Old age is usually 
characterized by sunken or puffy eyes. 
The effect may be gained by using a 
dark eye shadow which extends down to 
the circles below the eyes. Then, imme¬ 
diately beneath the lower lid, carefully 
blend very light color to form a high¬ 
light, so that a puffy effect is noticed. 
Mouths of older people have a very sub¬ 
dued lip-line. Use a darker tone of lip 
rouge blended with gray coloring. Draw 


vertical lines toward the mouth to give 
it a shriveled appearance. 

Nose Putty is used to change the con¬ 
tour of the nose, cheeks, and chin. The 
putty is shaped into the form desired 
and then carefully worked so that the 
edges blend in with the skin. A coat 
of grease paint over the whole affair will 
make the effect seem realistic. 

Scars are of two general types, raised 
and indented. The raised type, or welt, 
is effectively created by means of nose 
putty applied directly to the skin and 
accentuated by highlights. The indented 
type is made by applying collodion, 
which draws in the skin causing a de¬ 
pression in the surface. Several appli¬ 
cations may be necessary to get the de¬ 
sired effect. 

A Word on Color Make-up 

As we have said before, the success 
of make-up for color motion pictures 
depends upon simulating realism. Do not 
overdo make-up for color. Be sure the 
colors used are the right colors for the 
physical type of your character, and 
check to see that rouge, powder, founda¬ 
tion and lip rouge harmonize. 

Remember that blondes require a dif¬ 
ferent color scheme than brunettes, and 
that even the color of the eyes must 
be taken into consideration. There is 
also a difference in the complexion tones 
of old people. They are faded and less 
vivid than those of younger characters. 
A person suffering ill health is pale, 
whereas a rugged outdoor type has a 
ruddy or tanned glow to the skin. 

To avoid unnecessary make-up prob¬ 
lems, never leave the planning of the 
make-up till the last moment. Study the 
play and find out what types are re¬ 
quired. Then, keep this in mind when the 
play is cast. Make-up can do only so 
much, so in casting try to select types 
who, even without make-up, most near¬ 
ly fit the physical requirements of the 
character. Then, use make-up skillfully 
to accentuate the head start nature has 
provided. 

NEXT ISSUE. Part 15 —The Pre-ed¬ 
iting Stage. 


8 En ro ed 16 Re to ced 8 

Geo. W. Colburn Laboratory 

Special Motion Picture Printing 
164 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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GRADUATED FILTERS - for 
Moonlight and Night Effects in 
Daytime. Diffused Focus and Fog 
producing Filters. The Original 
Monotone and many others. 

WRITE FOR FOLDER TWinoaks 2103 

Gcorqe H. Schcibe 

ORIGINATOR OF EFFECT FILTERS 
1927 WEST 78™ ST. LOS ANGELES. CAL 
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“Carbon Arc 


Lamps give 
the best results 
in black-and- 
white and color 
photography.” 

Auden AnAdot 



A.S.C. 


FOR PERFECTION IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND PROJECTION 
USE THE CARBON ARC. 





























Have You Tried Filming 
A Sports Newsreel? 

By James R. Oswald 


H OME movie enthusiasts who lean 
toward the impromptu or spur- 
of-the-moment type of filming, 
rather than shooting from a prearranged 
and fully rehearsed script, often find 
their efforts sorely lacking in anything 
that even faintly resembles the good 
continuity so essential to a really worth¬ 
while screen presentation. Such cine fans 
will find everyday sports a “natural” 
for this newsreel kind of movie making, 
with plenty of action and the desired 
continuity being provided without the 
necessity of spending long, arduous 
hours of brain-racking prior to the ac¬ 
tual shooting. And it makes little differ¬ 
ence whether the particular sport that 
most captures the fancy happens to be 
baseball, tennis, or golf . . . swimming, 
hiking, riding ... or any other of the 
thousand-and-one forms of recreation 
that help provide a means of escape 
from the boredom and monotony of 
everyday life. For in this sports-con¬ 
scious world, one need not fear the com¬ 
pleted film lacking in high entertain¬ 
ment value for all concerned, if only a 
little discretion is used in the making 
and the cameraman remains on his toes 
to record all strategic bits of action. 


Best of all, with impromptu filming, 
persons who are normally inclined to 
“freeze up” every time they are called 
upon the face a camera lens, lose all 
sense of self-consciousness and “stage” 
fright when permitted to do their acting 
while deeply engrossed in some favorite 
sport that is very much to their liking. 

Take the case of Miss Lee Boot, for 
example, whose curvaceous figure domi¬ 
nates the photographs illustrating this 
article. As dainty on a dance floor as 
she is a challenge to her opponent in a 
sporting match, the one thought farthest 
from Miss Boot’s mind is that of be¬ 
coming a movie actress, since posing 
for pictures always proves a tremendous 
ordeal for this captivating, camera¬ 
conscious cutie. Yet, given a baseball 
bat, a tennis racket, or a swim suit with 
which to occupy herself, and our avid 
young sports lover will rival any actress 
in Hollywood. For Lee exemplifies, as 
the French would say, the joie de vivre 
that is typical of the modern American 
girl. 

But just how to go about building up 
good continuity in an unrehearsed, spur- 
of-the-moment sport reel? That the cam¬ 
eraman should remain on the alert to 



White sails and glistening hulls of sailboats provide unlimited opportunity for your sportsreel subjects. 
Above, a group of Viking class jockeying for start of a race. 



Tennis and other fast sports requires expert shooting, 
panning, and editing—but beautiful subjects, as 
above, are always decorative. 


cover all important bits of action having 
a direct bearing on the final outcome of 
the competition being filmed is, of course, 
understood. This “suspense” element is 
essential to holding audience interest in 
all well-rounded screen plays, as a trip 
to your local theater will reveal. But 
even an action-packed reel of sports can 
become mighty boring if a little variety 
isn’t offered in the form of interesting 
sidelights, which are as much a part of 
the chronological order of occurrences 
at a sporting event as the main action, 
itself. 

An analyzation of the professional 
newsreel cameraman’s technique in 
avoiding monotony might well prove of 
value to the amateur. No matter how 
important the affair covered, it will be 
noted, the camera is focused not alone 
on the principal attraction, but equally 
on “off-the-record” shots of those par¬ 
ticipating, as well as on capturing the 
enthusiasm of the excited spectators 
witnessing the goings on. And this ap¬ 
plies not only to one particular news¬ 
reel, but to all of them, without excep¬ 
tion. 

Why not incorporate these tactics of 
the professional in your own sport reel? 
Whether those taking part number one 
or one hundred, inject at frequent in¬ 
tervals interesting sidelight scenes of 
the onlookers along with those of the 
players to give the film that added 
“punch” often spelling the difference be¬ 
tween success and failure. A study of 
the accompanying pictures may offer 
suggestions. So if you are like the aver¬ 
age cine fan who finds himself short on 
ideas when it comes to unplanned movie 
making, try filming a sport newsreel! 
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25 YEARS AGO 

With A.S.C. and Members 


With this issue, American Cinema¬ 
tographer goes back in the files of a 
quarter-century ago to recall the activi¬ 
ties of the American Society of Cinema¬ 
tographers and its members in 1922. 

• Gus Peterson, A.S.C., chief cinema¬ 
tographer for Ben B. Hampton Produc¬ 
tions, was promoted to a directing post 
with that company. Other A.S.C. mem¬ 
bers directing features in 1922 were: 
president Fred Jackman, Phil Rosen, Ed¬ 
ward Kull, Fred Granville, George Hill 
and John Leezer. 

• Annual prosperity ball of the A.S.C. 
was held at the Ambassador Hotel; with 
Max Fisher’s orchestra providing music 
for dancing. Entertainment included sev¬ 
eral ballet numbers staged by Theodore 
Kosloff; but main attraction was a de¬ 
monstration of the Cinemaphotoscope — 
transmission of pictures by wireless, to¬ 
gether with accompanying music — by 
Dr. Elmore R. Walters. 

• An early advertisement of Mitchell 
Camera Company stated that “orders will 
be accepted direct until agencies are es¬ 
tablished.” 

• Herford Tines Cowling, A.S.C., re¬ 
ported on his camera tour of Mexico, 
where he photographed subjejcts for the 
Burton Holmes series of travelogues for 
Paramount release. 

• Walter S. Lundin, A.S.C., was elect¬ 
ed president of the Hal E. Roach Labora¬ 
tories. 

• An article from the bulletin of Na¬ 
tional Board of Review noted marked 
improvement in the dramatic credulity of 
serials, and predicted that the chapter- 
plays would again be on programs of 
the larger theatres. 

• A motion picture laboratory had 
been established in Jerusalem, and many 
traveling cameramen in the Near East 
area were making use of the facilities, 
according to an article. Accompanying 
illustrations of the lab showed two tanks, 
a hand pump, and three workers in a 
room about twenty feet square. 

• Jackson Rose, A.S.C., was featured 
in an illustration showing him hand¬ 
cranking the number one Bell & Howell 
35 mm. professional camera at the Es- 
sanay studios way back in 1910. 


Brulatour President 
Honored by A.S.C. 

William German, president of J. E. 
Brulatour, Inc., distributors of Eastman 
motion picture film, was the honored 
guest of the A.S.C. at a membership 
dinner held at the clubhouse on evening 
of July 16th. With 100 in attendance, 
President Leon Shamroy was main 
speaker of the evening, with Past-presi¬ 
dent Len Smith delivering a brief ad¬ 
dress of welcome to German who was 
on his annual trip to Hollywood. 

President Shamroy was the surprised 
recipient of a birthday cake presented 
for his birthday of a few days previous. 


New WE Sound Recorder 
Delivered 

Initial eastern U. S. delivery of a 
Western Electric 335-D recording sys¬ 
tem by the Electrical Research Products 
division has been made to Eastern Sound 
Studios, New York. Latter specializes in 
dubbing of foreign language versions of 
American features; with major portion 
of translations being made in Spanish 
for the Latin-American market; while 
large amount of work is devoted to ver¬ 
sions in Turkish, French, Arabic and 
Portuguese. 


DuPont Opens Boston Office 

Photo Products department of DuPont 
has established a new district sales office 
for the New England district in Boston. 
Frederick B. Astley functions as district 
manager. 


Cleveland RCA Sales Exec. 

R. L. Cleveland has been appointed 
district representative covering nine 
western states for RCA 16 mm. motion 
picture equipment. He will headquarter 
in Los Angeles. Prior to joining RCA, 
he was affiliated with Audio-Video Insti¬ 
tute of Dallas. 
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Historical Development 
Of Sound Film 

(Continued from Page 282) 

pold in a Christmas tree setting fol¬ 
lowed by a church scene with choir boys 
singing and ending with a trumpet 
chorus in supposedly a heavenly set¬ 
ting. All of this number was slightly 
sour and it is doubtful whether or not it 
could be used commercially. ,, 

Jan. 12, 1925: Case devised a slit with 
cover-glass protection. This was a very 
important step in making sound record¬ 
ing practical. This slit consisted of a 
small piece of quartz about 0.25-in. 
square and 0.04-in. thick. One side was 
coated with chemically deposited silver 
and a slit about 0.001 in. by 0.120 in. was 
ruled in this silver coating. A thin cover 
glass was then cemented on top of the 
silver and the cover glass was ground 
and polished down to a thickness of less 
than 0.001 in., including the cement. The 
slit was then mounted in a steel shoe 
that could be placed in contact with the 
film at the camera sprocket. The Aeo 
light was set close to the quartz slit, 
thus eliminating the use of a lens to 
focus the glow discharge on the film 
and ensuring the maximum amount of 
light reaching the film. 

May 13, 1925: De Forest borrowed the 
rebuilt Bell and Howell camera from 
Case in order to make sound pictures of 
Dr. Elliott in Boston. 

Sept. 1925: Business complications 
terminated the working arrangement be¬ 
tween de Forest and Case. Case, having 
gone this far in the talking picture field, 
decided to continue the work and finish 
up some of the technical problems that 
were still not solved. 

During the fall of 1925, the Case Lab¬ 
oratory started building their first sound 
reproducing attachment. After consid¬ 
erable deliberation it was decided to de¬ 
sign this to operate below the projection 
head rather than above, as had been de 
Forest’s previous practice. This was de¬ 
cided upon for three reasons: First, it 
was decided to incorporate a large fly¬ 
wheel that would give sufficient inertia 
to iron out all inequalities that might 
be transmitted from the projection head. 
Second, in the Bell and Howell camera 
the sound came after the picture and a 
better printer design was possible if the 
sound was not transposed to a position 
ahead of the picture. And, last, which 
seemed important at that time, an at¬ 
tachment was wanted that would not 
run sound films previously made, which 
in some instances were quite bad. 
Sponable laid out this design and super¬ 
vised local mechanics in executing it. It 
was here that the industry received its 
14 ^-in. hangover—the sound and cor¬ 
responding picture were displaced by 
14 ^-in. or 20 frames. This early attach¬ 
ment was very similar in principle and 
design to the present ERPI type 206. 

Sept. 14, 1925: It became apparent 
that great mechanical accuracy was re¬ 
quired in making the recording camera; 
this is emphasized by the following quo¬ 


tations from the Case Laboratory rec¬ 
ords: 

“The camera was received back from 
Bell & Howell Company on September 
12. Tests were begun on this camera 
September 14. The first test taken was 
made of voice and piano. When this was 
reproduced it was found that the camera 
still had a bad sprocket pulse. The ec¬ 
centricity of the sprocket was determined 
with an indicator. It was found that it 
was running off about .5 of a mil on one 
end and .7 of a mil on the other. This, 
together with a noticeable high spot in 
the gears, was sufficient to account for 
the pulse observed.” 

“We tried the shaft alone in its bear¬ 
ing and found that it was running fairly 
true. The sprocket, when tried alone on 
an arbor running true, was found to be 
2 Y 2 mils off and also slightly out of 
round. We made inquiry as to the best 
machinists around here and after trying 
a number of shops found that Doyle & 
Wall, 322 Pearl Street, Syracuse, seemed 
to be the best to do further work on the 
camera. They are used to working with 
a tolerance of .1 mil and seemed to fully 
appreciate our problem.” 

Nov. 23, 1925: “After returning to 
Auburn, Case went over the patents on 
sound recording and after calling Mr. 
Thompson into conference it was decided 
that the field was much more open than 
we had previously supposed. De Forest 
gas discharge patent seemed to be lim¬ 
ited to the use of alternating current. 
Also it seemed questionable whether a 
court would uphold such patents as the 
Ries and the Fritts. Mr. Thompson was 
sent to New York to get the opinion of 
Mr. Gifford, supposedly one of the best 
attorneys in the matter of patents. Mr. 
Gifford’s opinion in this matter seemed 
to confirm Thompson’s, that is, that the 
field was open and that no one seemed 
to have any fundamental patents on the 
system of talking moving pictures. 

Dec. 8-10, 1925: “About a year ago we 
approached the Western Electric Com¬ 
pany regarding the use of their amplifi¬ 
ers or commercial showing of the talking 
pictures. At that time Mr. Craft advised 
us to go ahead and use them for this pur¬ 
pose and stated within a few weeks the 
Western Electric Company would submit 
a contract to us covering some form of a 
license agreement. Nothing further hap¬ 
pened regarding this agreement at that 
time. Now that we are interested in us¬ 
ing these amplifiers for possibly road 
show work and having severed connec¬ 
tions with the de Forest outfit E. I. 
Sponable went to New York for the pur¬ 
pose of seeing Mr. Craft and if possible, 
obtain his O.K. to go ahead with their 
amplifiers for any commercial work we 
should want to do.” * 

“On seeing Mr. Craft we explained to 
him the situation and recalled to his mind 
our conversation of last year. He stated 
that since that time considerable water 
had gone over the dam and that they 
were now interested in talking moving 
pictures themselves. Further, that they 
were negotiating or had completed nego¬ 


tiations with Warner Bros, to furnish the 
latter company with apparatus and tech¬ 
nical aid to enable this moving picture 
firm to produce and market talking mov¬ 
ing pictures. Considerable discussion of 
the subject resulted in Mr. Craft’s saying 
that he believed we were further along in 
the art than they were and that he saw 
no reason why both the Case Research 
Laboratory and the Western Electric 
Company should not get together and 
compare their accomplishments and pos¬ 
sibly enter into some agreement with a 
moving picture company whereby both 
the Western Electric Company and the 
Case Research Laboratory would benefit. 
He further stated that he would like to 
send two of his technical men up to 
Auburn to hear our films and look over 
our developments. After they had re¬ 
turned and reported to him he would 
then try to arrange a meeting between 
representatives of this laboratory and the 
commercial men of the Western Electric 
Company.” 

“Before the call on Mr. Craft the 
Keith-Albee people were visited for the 
purpose of determining whether or not 
they would be interested in obtaining 
our talking moving pictures for an act 
of vaudeville. Mr. Oakford of the book¬ 
ing department of the Keith people was 
given information regarding our system. 
He was very much interested in what we 
told him and stated that he would take 
it up with men higher up in the company 
and advise us regarding their interests. 
He reported the following day that he 
had talked with the vice president of the 
Keith company and that the latter was 
very much disturbed to think that he 
would dare to bring up the subject of 
talking moving pictures to them again. 
They admitted that they had been stung 
on the thing twice, once about fifteen 
years ago where they invested considera¬ 
ble money in stock of a talking picture 
outfit, and later in certain connections 
with the de Forest company. The vice 
president of the Keith company stated 
positively that they were not interested 
in talking moving picures.” 

Dec. 15, 1825: “In our conference with 
Mr. Craft last week, he intimated that 
the use of amplifiers in talking moving 
pictures would come under their public 
address work and that at least for two 
or three years we would be unable to 
use amplifiers for this purpose without 
the permission of the Western Electric 
Company.” 

“In order to check up this point it was 
thought best to talk it over with Dr. 
W. R. Whitney of the General Electric 
Company. This was done by E. I. Spon¬ 
able on December 15. Dr. Whitney stated 
that the situation was really something 
that Mr. A. G. Davis (vice president of 
the General Electric Company) was more 
fitted to give an opinion on than he. 
After describing the situation to Mr. 
Davis he stated that he believed that the 
talking moving picture did not come un¬ 
der the public address work and that at 
present the amplifier situation was quite 
muddled, there being almost an endless 
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number of patents in this connection. 
Sometime within the next year they 
hope to clear this situation by placing 
all these patents in the hands of the 
Radio Corporation. Mr. Davis stated that 
he believed we should see Mr. Davis Sar- 
noff, president of the Radio Corporation, 
and get his opinion regarding our re¬ 
quirements. He very kindly suggested 
that he would arrange such a meeting for 
us and is doing so at the present time.” 

“Dr. Whitney as usual was very nice in 


this connection and took the attitude 
that he was particularly anxious to aid 
anyone who was doing good research like 
the work carried on at the Case Research 
Laboratory.” 

Dec. 17, 1925: “Dr. Crandall and Dr. 
MacKenzie of the Bell Telephone Labora¬ 
tories were sent here by Mr. Craft. They 
were shown our talking films and all 
parts of the taking and reproducing sys¬ 
tem were explained to them in detail.” 

“We gathered from them that our 


films were very good. They stated that 
they believed that in their own record¬ 
ing that their ground noise might be 
slightly less but discounting the fact that 
we were not using as good loud speakers 
or telephone equipment as they have 
they thought our stuff to be remarkably 
good. They noted the simplicity of design 
of the camera and projector and com¬ 
mented on the fact that such a design 
could be readily commercialized. 

“We gave them data concerning our 
photoelectric cells and recording lights. 
They stated that they would like to or¬ 
der these various devices so that they 
could determine their constants using 
their own apparatus at the Bell Labora¬ 
tories.” 

Jan. 4, 1926: An opinion was received 
from Mr. Adams, head of the patent de¬ 
partment of RCA: 

“He stated that due to de Forests ori¬ 
ginal patent having expired that de For¬ 
est now had no more right to ues am¬ 
plifiers or to make vacuum tubes than 
anyone else and that the field now seemed 
to be completely controlled by the Radio 
Corporation as the result of patents held 
by the General Electric Company and 
relating to the manufacture of vacuum 
tubes and their use in various circuits.” 

“With reference to whom has the right 
to supply amplifiers for use with talking 
moving pictures he stated that this right 
rested with the Radio Corporation or at 
least would rest with them when certain 
patents now under negotiation are final¬ 
ly turned over to them. Further, that he 
believed from the agreement with the 
Bell Telephone Company that the Radio 
Corporation reserved the right to use 
amplifiers in the connection with talking 
moving pictures for themselves.” 

Jan. 7, 1926: A meeting was arranged 
with Adams and his associate, Capt. 
Ranger. 

“The only new thing which developed 
was at this meeting Adams reversed a 
statement which he had made at a prev¬ 
ious conference with E. I. Sponable, that 
is, that both the Radio Corporation and 
Western Electric Company would have 
rights to use amplifiers for talking mov¬ 
ing picture work. He stated that he would 
talk the matter over with Mr. Sarnoff 
and advise us shortly regarding some 
arrangement for starting a company to 
handle the talking picture situation.” 

“Previous to this meeting of Adams 
and Ranger, Mr. Case and Mr. Sponable 
were at the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
to see Mr. Craft. We told Mr. Craft that 
we had checked up the amplifier situa¬ 
tion with reference to talking moving 
pictures and had found that the General 
Electric Company seemed to believe that 
they controlled the rights for the use of 
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amplifiers in this connection. Craft then 
stated that it was really something that 
both companies had a joint right in and 
that in case the General Electric Com¬ 
pany should use amplifiers for this pur¬ 
pose they would possibly have to obtain 
permission to do so from the Western 
Electric Company. Mr. Craft further 
stated that he was anxious to get a re¬ 
port from his men regarding our Aeo 
lights and photoelectric cells which they 
wished to examine.” 

“We went down to Dr. Crandall’s office 
where we saw the Western Electric sys¬ 
tem of film recording. Inasmuch as our 
visit was rather unexpected they seemed 
to have considerable difficulty in getting 
their apparatus to work properly. The 
showing which they made during this 
exhibition was not impressive to us. They 
were, however, using fairly high quality 
amplifiers and a laboratory model of a 
loudspeaker which gave excellent and 
true quality of reproduction. They showed 
a number of records taken of the 
Capitol Theater music including pipe 
organ, orchestra and singing. They also 
showed one talking record made in their 
own laboratories. The talking record was 
not good and when reproduced on a cone 
such as we use, it was extremely bad. 
Their recording of music reproduced 
seemingly well although possibly part of 
this was due to the high quality of the 
music recorded, that is, the Capitol Thea¬ 
ter orchestra. After hearing these records 
we attended a luncheon with Messrs. 
Adams and Ranger noted above and then 
returned again to the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. During this time the ap¬ 
paratus had apparently been given an 
overhauling and the showing or repro¬ 
duction was much better than that heard 
during the morning. It is interesting to 
note here that with the Western Elec¬ 
tric reproducing amplifier which they 
were using they found it necessary to 
add an equalizer to correct for a discrep¬ 
ancy in their photoelectric cell. Without 
the equalizer the low frequencies came 
through in great predominance. Adding 
the equalizer decreased the volume to 
about 1/30 and brought the quality to 
approximately normal. Their photoelec¬ 
tric cell was connected to the first tube 
using 20 megohm resistances. In our 
work we use about two megohms across 
the cell and about 50,000 ohms across 
the first bulb. It is possible that we com¬ 
pensate for the equalization in this 
manner.” 

Jan. 29, 1926: Case and Sponable vis¬ 
ited the Warner Theater to see a demon¬ 
stration of Maxfield’s Vitaphone. 

“We all agreed that the showing was 
very good and of commercial quality. 
However, we believe that our own repro¬ 
duction was better with regard to il¬ 
lusion and naturalness. In the Western 
Electric system they were using the large 
public address system thus accounting 
for the large range without distortion. 
Their loudspeaker was apparently of the 
horn type placed above the screen.” 

“After lunching with MacKenzie we re¬ 
turned to the Bell Telephone Laborato¬ 
ries where we met Dr. Crandall and 


proceeded to Mr. Craft’s office. Mr. Craft 
advised us that his men had only made 
a preliminary report to him but it 
seemed that we had nothing in our sys¬ 
tem which would be of particular use 
or addition to the Western Electric sys¬ 
tem.” 

“Mr. Craft, however, was reluctant to 
give up our system entirely and said he 
would like to know more about it. Inas¬ 
much as the reproduction of the film was 
the real test, we suggested that the 
Western Electric Company send us some 
of their film, both voice and music. We 
could then reproduce it at Auburn and 
at least satisfy ourselves regarding the 
merits of the two systems. They did not 
care to submit some of their film already 
taken and stated that they would take 
two numbers and send them to us the 
following week.” 

“We then left the Western Electric 
Company and proceeded to Captain Ran¬ 
ger’s office in the Radio Corporation 
building. We advised Captain Ranger 
that we were now ready to go ahead 
with the talking pictures with them or 
arrange for licensing the use of their 
amplifier system. We asked him to bring 
these things to Mr. Adams’ attention 
and arrange for a get-together to talk 
the situation over. After leaving Captain 
Ranger we stopped at the office of Mr. 
Gifford where we talked over the patent 
situation. He had already prepared an 
opinion regarding the de Forest and Ries 
patents, this opinion being that these 
patents were of questionable value. Our 
talk with him seemed to further his con¬ 
viction regarding their questionable value 
and he stated that he would send us the 
written opinion in the near future.” 

Feb. 13, 1926: Case devised a way to 
avoid film splice clicks by using graded 
opaque at the join. 

Feb. 1 to Mar. 1,1926. Case and Spon¬ 
able discussed with Whitney and Stone 
(a vice president of General Electric 
Company) the possibility of combining 
the Case system with the work of their 
inventor, C. A. Hoxie. General Electric 
engineers, Robinson and Marvin, came 
to Auburn and went over the Case sys¬ 
tem. They were very pleased with it. 
Stone, however, would not admit the Case 
system added materially to that of Gen¬ 
eral Electric and no agreement was 
reached. 

Mar. 19, 1926: John Joy, who knew 
Sponable at Cornell, paid a friendly visit 
to the Case laboratory. Technically, he 
represented Courtland Smith who had 
just joined the Fox Film Corporation. 
Joy reported concerning the Case talk¬ 
ing picture system to Smith and the lat¬ 
ter requested Case to bring his equip¬ 
ment to New York to demonstrate to the 
Fox people. 

Apr. 8, 1926: Max Mayer (a dealer in 
theatrical equipment) came to Auburn 
to witness the Case talking pictures. He 
pronounced the demonstration to be per¬ 
fect, but advised Case that a feature 
picture would be necessary to sell the 
system to a producer. Case considered 
making this. 


May, 1926: Case organized the Zeo- 
phone Company to take over and handle 
the Case system of talking pictures. 

Responding to Courtland Smith’s sug¬ 
gestion, reproducing apparatus was taken 
to New York and successful demonstra¬ 
tions given before representatives of 
the Fox company at Parlor B on 10th 
Avenue, at the Nemo Theater, and at 
William Fox’s home in Woodmere. Mr. 
Fox was at first suspicious of the proc¬ 
ess; however, a close-up of a canary bird 
singing while perched on the top of its 
cage seemed to convince him that the 
sound was not a matter of trickery. 

June 8-24, 1926: The reproducing 

equipment was installed in the Fox Film 
building, 850 Tenth Avenue. Recording 
equipment was brought from Auburn 
and about 300,000 feet of test records 
were made in a temporary hair felt 
studio room partitioned off on the large 
stage of the Fox building. The purpose 
of these tests was to convince Fox of the 
practicability of making sound pictures 
under studio conditions. The results were 
entirely successful. 

July 23, 1926: An agreement was 
reached between Case and Fox resulting 
in the formation of the Fox-Case Cor¬ 
poration. In general, Case turned over 
all patents and rights in his system of 
talking pictures to the new company (ex¬ 
clusive of amplification, in which he had 
no rights to give). Case agreed to con¬ 
tinue his laboratory for the purpose of 
making recording lights, photoelectric 
cells, and for general development pur¬ 
poses. 

{To Be Continued) 
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United World Appoints Ezzes 

Erwin H. Ezzes has been appointed 
manager of the non-theatrical entertain¬ 
ment film division of United World 
Films, according to announcement of 
President James M. Franey. Ezzes has 
been in charge of branch operations 
since formation of the company. 
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"Odd Man Out" 

(Continued from Page 277) 

of Britain’s foremost directors of cine¬ 
matography. 

Although “Odd Man Out” has been 
called a “critics’ picture,” it packs an 
emotional punch which cannot fail to 
engross a wide range of audiences. Se¬ 
rious students of cinema technique will 
find it loaded with the refinements that 
place skillful motion picture photogra¬ 
phy high among modern art forms. 


McMaster Kodak V.P. 

Donald McMaster, associated with 
Eastman Kodak for the past 30 years, 
has been elected a vice president and 
assistant general manager of that com¬ 
pany. His appointment permits better 
distribution of administrative duties in 
Kodak, relieving Vice President Ivar N. 
Hultman of the responsibilities of assist¬ 
ant general manager. Hultman retains 
his post as assistant general manager 
of Kodak Park, company’s largest manu¬ 
facturing unit. 

For the past 12 years, McMaster has 
been in England; later becoming factory 
manager of the Kodak Harrow Works, 
and a deputy chairman of the board of 
Kodak, Ltd. 


Betlev Joins Radiant 

Mathew J. Betley has been appointed 
plant superintendent for Radiant Manu¬ 
facturing Company, producers of Radi¬ 
ant projection screens. He has had wide 
experience as a similar executive with 
manufacturers of precision built prod¬ 
ucts. 
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c«k 6 so>o C*nKRR€qoipm€nT(o. 


L. A. Cinema Stages 
Equipment Exhibit 

Los Angeles Cinema Club will sponsor 
its first annual Amateur Cinema Expo¬ 
sition and Tournament at the Breakfast 
Club on August 11th, from 5 to 11 p.m. 
Manufacturers and distributors of 8, 
16, and slidefilm equipment have been 
invited to display and demonstrate prod¬ 
ucts at the show, and no charge will be 
made for space required. 

In addition, Los Angeles Cinema has 
extended invitations to members of 
about 50 16 mm., 8 mm., and 35 Slide 
organizations in Southern California to 
attend the one night exposition, and 
have the opportunity of inspecting new 
types of cameras and equipment; in ad¬ 
dition to witness demonstrations of 
various models. 

A film contest will also be held dur¬ 
ing the evening, with each club eligible 
to submit one picture. A cup will be 
awarded to the winning club. Arrange¬ 
ments have also been made for the serv¬ 
ing of barbequed beef dinner in the 
patio of the Breakfast Club for nominal 
price. 

The idea of staging an equipment ex¬ 
hibit developed from recent experiences 
of Los Angeles Cinema during the past 
year, when manufacturers and dis¬ 
tributors of such apparatus were invited 
to demonstrate their product at club 
meetings. Member response was so en¬ 
thusiastic, that officers decided on the 
exposition so that “cinema enthusiasts 
can become better acquainted with each 
other and with the manufacturers and 
distributors and their products — as well 
as to have a lot of fun.” 

It’s an idea for other clubs to follow 
for an annual event. 


Lloyd Knechtel, A.S.C., 
to Paris 

Lloyd Knechtel, A.S.C., left Holly¬ 
wood the middle of July for Paris, 
where he will spend the next year under 
contract to Lou Bunin Productions in 
charge of optical printing, special ef¬ 
fects, matte shots, etc., for production 
of “Alice In Wonderland.” While abroad, 
Knechtel will also handle assignments 
from Hollywood producers in securing 
process or background footage. 


I 
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McKinley 

PHOTO LABORATORIES 

305 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 27 


O CAMERAS *f r 
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Television For Theatres 
Needs Development 


Although television for the home is 
making rapid strides, it needs consider¬ 
able development before it becomes of 
practical use for the theater, the Motion 
Picture Research Council, Inc., reported 
recently after a long study. 

The report is one of the first made 
by an interested yet unprejudiced or¬ 
ganization and offering an analysis of 
the prospects, progress and present 
weaknesses of television. 

Council chairman Y. Frank Freeman 
submitted the report of a special in¬ 
vestigating committee to the Associa¬ 
tion of Motion Picture Producers, which 
administers and finances the Council. 

The report is based on findings of John 
Livadary and other members of the Coun¬ 
cil^ television committee, representing 
technical experts from major Hollywood 
studios, who witnessed demonstrations, 
inspected equipment and investigated 
possibilities of introducing television to 
the nation’s theater screens. 

The Council’s conclusions included: 

Home television is improving rapidly 
in quality of reception and programs; film 
production for television use is largely 
limited to 16-mm. film and quality is 
“not very satisfactory;” color televi¬ 
sion is now “reasonably satisfactory” for 
theater presentation, but only when im¬ 
ages are transmitted by coaxial cable; 
large-screen, black-and-white projected 
television pictures are still inferior even 
to poor newsreel quality; development 
of practical theater television equipment 
will take longer than the year or two 
years predicted by equipment manufac¬ 
turers. 

The report described a successful 
demonstration of color television on a 
screen roughly one-fourth the size of a 
theater screen in which the image pickup 
from 16-mm. film was transmitted from 
the television camera to projector by 
coaxial cable, not through the air. 

“Considerable development will be re¬ 
quired before this same quality can be 
obtained when the picture is picked up 
by a color television camera, transmitted 
through the air and projected electron¬ 
ically on a normal motion picture screen 
of average size,” the report added. 

“Large-screen black-and-white elec¬ 
tronically projected pictures are still in¬ 
ferior to the average motion picture and 
not satisfactory for other than newsreel 
type material. Furthermore, the line 
structure of television scanning is very 
apparent on the screen. 

“At present a full-size picture can be 
obtained from a practical theater operat¬ 
ing standpoint by photographing the im¬ 
age on a television tube and rapidly de¬ 
veloping the film for immediate projec¬ 
tion on regular theater equipment. 
Equipment for photographing and devel¬ 
oping the film within 60 seconds has al¬ 
ready been demonstrated for black-and- 
white pictures.’ , 

No such equipment has been demon¬ 


strated for color film, however, the re¬ 
port added. Nor have color television 
cameras and transmission facilities been 
developed. 

Greatest interest in home television is 
shown on sports events, the survey 
showed. Manufacturers are working to¬ 
ward home receiving sets giving a 20 to 
24-inch picture with sufficient illumina¬ 
tion to be seen easily in a fully-lighted 
room. Production of receiving sets is lim¬ 
ited and prices are high, the report 
added. 



Arce of S.O.S. Tours 

Arthur Arce, export manager for 
S.O.S. Cinema Supply Corporation, is 
currently on an extensive tour of Latin 
America visiting with various S.O.S. 
distributors and agencies in Mexico, 
Central America, Cuba, Haiti, and 
Puerto Rico. 


Wolfe Heads Research 
Council 

Wallace V. Wolfe, veteran motion pic¬ 
ture engineer, has been signed as direc¬ 
tor of research for the newly-incorporat¬ 
ed Motion Picture Research Council, 
Inc. Latter is successor to the Research 
Council of the Academy of Motion Pic¬ 
ture Arts and Sciences, and — sponsored 
by the Association of Motion Picture 
Producers — has been granted an initial 
appropriation of $150,000 to promote a 
cooperative and permanent industry¬ 
wide research program. 

In addition to a staff of engineers 
working under Wolfe, present members 
of the Research Council — representing 
technical departments of all major 
studios — will assist in the research and 
development program. Design of new 
equipment will cover items not now 
available on the market, and the Council 
will not become a manufacturing organi¬ 
zation. 

EVERYTHING FOR THE 
STUDIO and LABORATORY 


Buy 

Sell 

Trade 


S.^J.S. carries a complete stock 
of 16mm. and 35mm. motion pic¬ 
ture production and projection 
equipment, especially "Hard to 
Find" items. 

gives cameramen a 
square deal. Low Prices . . . Qual¬ 
ity , . . Good Service . . . Depend¬ 
ability. 

treats you with old-time 
courtesy. Inquiries answered 
promptly. 

• Write for our Bargain Bulletin 
STURELAB listing hundreds of unusu¬ 
al items — included are many GOV¬ 
ERNMENT SURPLUS MATERIALS 
— all at most attractive prices. 

Highest Prices Paid for Your Old Equipment 

S.O.S. Cinema Supply Corp. 

449 West 42nd Street, New York 18 

Telephone: LOnpracre 3-4040. Cable: “SoSound" 


CATALOGUE 

LISTING 

HUNDREDS OF ITEMS 
FOR 

MOTION PICTURE 
PRODUCTION 
16-35 mni 
SOUND—SILENT 

WRITE 

CAMERA•MART 

70 WEST 45TH ST., N.Y.C. 
Cable Address :—CAMERAMART 
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PRECISION PHOTO-LENSES 

An American Product Since 1899 


will give you a lifetime of 
profitable satisfaction 

GOERZ DAGOR F6.8 

The favorite universal all-purpose lens, color- 
corrected, wide-angle, convertible—for inte¬ 
riors, exteriors, commercial and amateur 
work, scenic views, groups, banquets, color 
film, copying, enlarging. 

GOERZ SUPER DAGOR F8 

The wide-anqle lens, greatly extended cover¬ 
age, convertible. 

GOERZ DOGMAR F4.5 

The perfect speed lens, color-corrected, con¬ 
vertible. For news, sports, portraits, general 
work, color film. 

GOERZ ARTAR F9 TO FI6 

The apochromatic process lens, for color sep¬ 
aration with perfect register in the final proc¬ 
ess; also for black and white commercial work. 

GOERZ GOTAR F6.8, F8, FI0 

The lens for black and white, process and 
commercial work, copying and enlarging. 

GOERZ HYPAR F2.7, F3 

GOERZ APOGOR F2.3 

The movie lenses with microscopic definition. 

GOERZ MOVIE CAMERA ACCESSORIES 

Order thru your dealer note 
for delivery as soon as possible 


The c. p. GOERZ AMERICAN 

OPTICAL COMPANY 
Office and Factory 
317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 

AC-8 
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New Color Tester 

(Continued from Pane 275) 

experience, to obtain the excellent screen 
results we now accept as standard. With 
all the noted progress, however, it is a 
sad commentary on our ability, our in¬ 
telligence, and leadership in motion pic¬ 
ture technique that the methods now em¬ 
ployed in kodachrome printing are as 
obsolete as the daguerreotype. To prove 
the point let us examine the evidence. 

The commercial printing of koda¬ 
chrome originals is carried on by a large 
number of laboratories. Each laboratory 
has its own filter pack which is sup¬ 
posed to be a cure-all; to produce the 
finest flesh tones, the best greens, and 
the best over-all color balance. The de¬ 
veloping of these duplicates is done by 
the Eastman Kodak Company, who in 
turn wet-nurses the laboratories from 
which exposed prints are received. This 
arrangement works well up to a certain 
point; the filter packs are generally well 
balanced and Kodak discharges their re¬ 
sponsibility quite competently. However, 
first answer prints from cut originals 
suffer as of yore from eye timing, and, 
if the result of this deficiency does not 
arouse the producer, an added attraction 
is the utter and complete lack of scene- 
to-scene color balancing. Unless the orig¬ 
inal has been photographed with divine 
guidance and the photographer was in¬ 
deed a deeply religious man, this print 
condition is unavoidable with present 
equipment. In brief, there are no instru¬ 
ments available which will predetermine 
print density and optimum color balance, 
and serve, as the Cinex so ably does, as 
a guide to timer and cameraman alike. 

Some months ago the necessity of ob¬ 
taining a printer which would be capable 
of scene-to-scene changes in color correc¬ 
tion became so painfully evident that 
such a machine was designed and built. 
This is the Reeves Color Printer, and 


subsequent experience has amply demon¬ 
strated its value, but as in many inno¬ 
vations of such a complicated nature, 
the final analysis found the cart before 
the horse. In other words, the printer 
delivered results but again the operator 
was faced with eye timing and eye cal¬ 
culation in the selection of correction 
filters. Truly this placed him in a worse 
position than he occupied in the twenties 
for now, in addition to density he had 
the far more involved and difficult prob¬ 
lem of proper color balance. 

The answer to this problem is the 
Acme Film Laboratories Color Tester 
which will be a companion piece to the 
Reeves Color Printer and permit pre¬ 
selection of color balance and density 
prior to printing. Anplication for patent 
has been made by the Acme Film Lab¬ 
oratories, Inc. and construction will be¬ 
gin at once. A brief description follows: 

Front view of the device is shown in 
Figure 1. It will be noted that it fol¬ 
lows in appearance the conventional pat¬ 
tern; i.e. the machine is manually oper¬ 
ated, and the feed and take up mechan¬ 
ism for both original and positive raw 
stock are mounted in the conventional 
position. Here, however, similarity to the 
Cinex or other film testing equipment 
ends. 

The problem posed before design com¬ 
menced was to supply strips of as many 
filter combinations as was considered 
necessary — and at the same time eco¬ 
nomical. It was also found necessary 
that each filter combination be in grad¬ 
uated series ‘as to density, be confined 
in as short a film section as possible, be 
exposed simultaneously, and that each 
exposure perforce be an equal distance 
from the light source. 

It was decided that the entire strip be 
55 frames in length and that each sepa¬ 
rate filter pack exposure should include 
not more than 11 frames of the entire 
strip, and that the 11 frames of each 


"PROFESSIONAL 

JUNIOR" 

16 mm BLIMP 

for E-K Cine Special Camera 


This Blimp, constructed of Dow Metal 

(magnesium■ is thoroughly insulatod for 

absolutely silent operation. The blimp T 

has these exclusive features: • follow 

focus attachment for changing lens cali- JH[ 

brat ions while the camera is in opera- 

tion • viewing magnifier mounted on 

top of blimp for focusing while camera 

is mounted in blimp • arrangement for 

opening camera viewing aperature trap for focusing 

from the outside of the blimp • pilot lights to illuminate 

lens calibrations and film footage indicator. 

Blimp takes synchronous motor drive which couples 
carrying handle mounted at the top. A dovetail bracket 
image view-finder for following action. 

Hf 

to camera. It has a leather 
is provided to mount an erect 

Manufactured, exclusively by the 

Makers of u Professional Junior” 

Tripods and Other Fine Camera 
Accessories. 

FRANK C. ZUCKER 

(7flm€Rfl€Quipm€nT(3. 

^ 1600 BRORDomy \ ncuj yoRK city 


pack be graduated into steps of 2 printer 
lights each. The completed strip would 
then consist of 5 filter pack combina¬ 
tions, each of which would consist of 
11 graduated steps. Thus an exposed and 
developed strip would then provide es¬ 
sential information of density and color 
balance before printing. 

Accordingly the exposure window, 
which is a plastic, was divided into 5 
sections with provision for the introduc¬ 
tion immediately beneath and in the light 
path of CC filter packs. To maintain 
uniformity of exposure value over the 
complete strip the exposure window and 
attendant film transport mechanism was 
made spherical in shape with the top 
segment permitting free light passage 
from a centrally positioned lamp. Each 
of the 5 sections of the exposure window 
are partitioned into 11 areas, conform¬ 
ing in size to a 16 mm. picture frame. 
The exposure of these individual areas 
is controlled by a rotating shutter intro¬ 
duced between the light source and the 
entire exposure window. 

There are many uses for such an in¬ 
strument. For instance, a cameraman on 
location shooting blind will embrace the 
opportunity to evaluate his exposure, 
composition, and the color response of 
his lighting. Certainly deviations in sen¬ 
sitivity of emulsions could be instantly 
detected and corrective measures taken; 
day by day variations of processing con¬ 
ditions would be noted and indicated cor¬ 
rections made. It is calculated that the 
laboratory which has in use the equip¬ 
ment outlined above will be in a position 
to assist the producer immensely and 
permit, perhaps, a lengthening of his 
shooting day by the adjustment of print¬ 
ing color balance made necessary by the 
color temperature changes normally en¬ 
countered in a full day’s work. 

It is hoped, too, that the contribution 
of these precision instruments by the 
Acme Film Laboratories, Inc. will stimu¬ 
late research and encourage investiga¬ 
tion by others and in general raise the 
standards of 16 mm color printing to a 
level deserved by those who daily are 
investing substantial amounts in 16mm 
production. 


Fi 

TO YOUR Ail 

SILENT FILMS 


SILENT FILMS 

Narration • Special Effects ) 
LET us convert your 16 mm picture to a sound film 
of the highest quality. Skilled technical staff, and 
finest sound recording equipment and studio fa¬ 
cilities to serve industrial, amateur and educational 
film producers. Write TELEFILM, Inc., Dept. A-ll 
6039 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif, 
for prices and literature. 

OUR SERVICE IS USED BY: J* 

• AiResearch Mfg. Co. • Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

Douglat Aircraft Co. • Food Machinery Corp. 

U. S. Naval Photo Services Dept. • Santa Fe Railroad fl 
• Standard Oil Co. of Calif. JJ 
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George Eastman 

(Continued •from Page 279) 

Eastman contributions to a modern art 
and science that have contributed im¬ 
measurably to the world’s progress, edu¬ 
cation, and enjoyment. 

George Eastman was a visionary — of 
the hard-headed variety. He made his 
dreams come true. When he was only 26 
years old he jotted down the four fun¬ 
damental business principles on which 
he proposed to build his organization. 
These principles were: production in 
large quantities by means of machinery; 
low prices to increase the use of photog¬ 
raphy; world-wide distribution; and ex¬ 
tensive advertising as well as selling by 
demonstration. His hiring, in 1886, of a 
chemist to aid in the quest for his first 
transparent film is the earliest known 
example of employment of a scientist by 
an American manufacturer to devote all 
his time to chemical research. 

“My desires are limited only by my 
imagination,” Eastman said in those 
first, fateful years of his enterprise, 
when the simplification of photography 
for the amateur was his goal. That his 
name was to be the first in photographic 
progress from the wet-plate era to the 
present he could hardly have forseen. 

Among outstanding Eastman contribu¬ 
tions to photography since 1900 have 
been the following: 

Panchromatic film. Sensitive to all 
colors of the visible spectrum, this film 
marked a new era in motion-picture pho¬ 
tography. 

The system of narrow-film motion pic¬ 
tures, based on converting the negative 
from the camera into a positive for pro¬ 
jection . . . involving whole new classes 
of apparatus . . . and now expanded be¬ 
yond its original function of “home 
movies.” 

The Recordak system of preserving 
business records photographically, with 
film and equipment to effectuate it. 

The development of color photography. 

A new and permanent base material 
for photographic paper. 

“Dupli-tized” x-ray film, which re¬ 
duced the necessary exposure time and 
simplified radiography; and industrial 
x-ray film. 

Introduction of supersensitive film, 
which immediately had a revolutioniz¬ 
ing effect on Hollywood studio technique 
and which was the prelude to broad im¬ 
provements in all types of film. 

“Fine grain” negative films and proc¬ 
esses, which made miniature photography 
practicable; and fine-grain motion-picture 
positive film for improved sound-repro¬ 
duction and picture quality. 

High-speed motion-picture apparatus 
for detailed analysis of motion. 

Advancement of precision standards 
in camera and lens manufacture. 

Back of these noteworthy achieve¬ 
ments stand research, manufacturing 
skills, the spirit of an organization that 
is still—as companies go—young and 
vigorous; and, perhaps most important, 
the abiding inspiration of the man who 
resolved to make photography easier for 
everybody. 


In every Climate 


For every Purpose 


HOUSTON PROCESSING MACHINES 

are Leaders in their Field 

Performance alone is responsible for Houston's preeminence 
both at home and in foreign markets. Technicians acclaim the 
speed, durability and unsurpassed quality of these precision- 
made machines . . . engineered to meet the most exacting 
and diversified requirements in film processing. 

Highest quality film processing under full automatic control. Constant 
temperature of solutions thermostatically maintained by heat-cooling coils 
Economical operation. 

No extras needed - - - A COMPLETE MACHINE 


HOUSTON MODEL 10 . . . for 35 mm. 
negative or positive film. Processed at 
speeds up to 2400 ft. per hour. 


HOUSTON MODEL II ... for daylight 
processing of 16 mm. positive, negative 
or reversal film up to 22 ft. per minute. 



Houston 

ARGEST PRODUCERS OF 


Write for 
Descriptive Folder 

THE HOUSTON 
CORPORATION 

11801 West Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 25 
California 


PRINTERS, CRANES, LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


FOR LIGHT ON EASTERN PRODUCTION-- 


C. ROSS 


For Lighting Equipment 


As sole distributors East of the Mississippi we carry the full and 
complete line of latest-type Inkie and H.I.-Arc equipment 
manufactured by 

MOLE-RICHARDSON, Inc. 

Hollywood - California 




Your requirements for interior or exterior locations taken care 
of to the last minute detail anywhere 

☆ 

MOTOR GENERATOR TRUCKS 
RENTALS SALES SERVICE 

☆ 


CHARLES ROSS, Inc. 

333 West 52nd St., New York, N.Y. Phones: Circle 6-5470-1 
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Current Assignments 

M EMBERS of the American Soci¬ 
ety of Cinematographers were en¬ 
gaged as Directors of Photo¬ 
graphy in the Hollywood studios during 
July as follows: 

Columbia 

Joseph Walker, ‘The Mating of Millie,” 
with Evelyn Keyes, Glenn Ford, Willard 
Psrk6r 

Burnet Guffey, “The Sign of the Ram,” 
with Susan Peters, Alexander Knox, Don 
Randall, Peggy Ann Garner, Allene Rob¬ 
erts, Dame May Whitty, Doris Lloyd. 

Phil Tannura, “The Crime Doctor’s 
Gamble,” with Warner Baxter, Micheline 
Cheirel, Stephen Geray, Roger Dunn. 

Charles Lawton, Jr., “The Black Ar¬ 
row,” with Louis Hayward, Janet Blair, 
George Macready, Edgar Buchanan. 

Vincent Farrar, “It Had To Be You,” 
with Ginger Rogers, Cornel Wilde, Ron 
Randall, Percy Waram, Spring Bying- 
ton. 

Fred Jackman, Jr., “The Strawberry 
Roan,” (Cinecolor) with Gene Autry, 
Gloria Henry, Jack Holt. 

Eagle-Lion 

John Boyle, “Northwest Stampede,” 
(Cinecolor) with Joan Leslie, James 
Craig, Jack Oakie. 

John Alton, “T-Man,” with Dennis 
O’Keefe. 

Jack Greenhalgh, “Adventures of Cas¬ 
anova,” with Arturo de Cordova, Noreen 
Nash, Lucille Bremer, Turhan Bey, John 
Sutton, George Tobias, Lloyd Corrigan, 
Fritz Leiber. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Robert Surtees, “The Kissing Bandit,” 
(Technicolor) with Frank Sinatra, Kath¬ 
ryn Grayson, J. Carroll Naish, Sono Osa- 
to, Mildred Natwick, Edna Skinner, Billy 
Gilbert, Mikhail Rasumny. 

Charles Rosher, “On An Island With 
You,” (Technicolor) with Esther Wil¬ 
liams, Peter Lawford, Jimmy Durante, 
Ricardo Montalban, Cyd Charisse, Xa¬ 
vier Cugat. 

Joe Ruttenberg “Killer McCoy,” with 
Mickey Rooney, Ann Blyth, Brian Don- 
levy, James Dunn. 

Paul Vogel, “The High Wall,” with 
Robert Taylor, Audrey Totter, Herbert 
Marshall, Warner Anderson, Vince Bar¬ 
nett, Moroni Olsen. 

Ray June, “Virtuous,” with Van John¬ 
son, June Allyson, Hume Cronyn, Una 
Merkel, Butch Jenkins, Richard Derr, 
Elisabeth Risdon. 

George Folsey, “If Winter Comes,” 
with Walter Pidgeon, Deborah Kerr, 
Angela Lansbury, Binnie Barnes, Regi¬ 
nald Owen, Janet Leigh, Rhys Williams. 

Robert Planck, “Cass Timberlane,” 
with Spencer Tracy, Lana Turner, Zach¬ 
ary Scott, Mary Astor, Cameron Mitchell, 
Albert Dekker, Margaret Lindsay. 

Paramount 

Charles Lang, “My Own True Love,” 
with Phyllis Calvert, Melvyn Douglas, 
Wanda Hendrix, Phillip Friend, Phyllis 
Morris. 

John Seitz, “Night Has a Thousand 


of A. S. C. Members 

Eyes,” with Edward G. Robinson, Gail 
Russell, John Lund, William Demarest, 
Virginia Bruce, Richard Webb. 

Independent 

Lester White, “On Parade,” (Bro-Rog 
Productions) with Glenn Davis, Felix 
(Doc) Blanchard, Tom Harmon, Anne 
Nagel. 

PRC 

George Robinson, “Linda Be Good,” 
(Cameo Prod.) with Elyse Knox, John 
Hubbard, Marie Wilson, Alan Nixon. 

Republic 

Tony Gaudio, “The Red Pony,” (Feld- 
man-Milestone Group Prod.) with Myrna 
Loy, Robert Mitchum, Louis Calhern. 

RKO 

Nick Musuraca, “I Remember Mama,” 
with Irene Dunne, Barbara Bel Geddes, 
Oscar Homolka, Philip Dorn, Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke. 

W. Howard Greene, “That’s Life,” 
(Technicolor) (Samuel Goldwyn Prod.) 
with Danny Kaye, Virgina Mayo, Steve 
Cochran, Felix Bressart, J. Edward 
Bromberg, Hugh Herbert, 0. Z. White- 
head, Ludwig Stossel, Benny Goodman, 
Tommy Dorsey, Louie Armstrong, Lionel 
Hampton. 

Robert de Grasse, “The Miracle of the 
Bells” (Jesse L. Lasky Prod.) with Fred 
MacMurray, Valli, Frank Sinatra. 

Gregg Toland, “The Bishop’s Wife,” 
(Samuel Goldwyn Prod.) with Cary 
Grant, Loretta Young, David Niven, 
Monty Wooley, Elsa Lanchester, James 
Gleason. 

J. Roy Hunt, “Return of the Bad- 
men,” with Randolph Scott, Robert Ryan, 
Anne Jeffreys, Gabby Hayes, Steve Bro- 
die, Robert Armstrong. 

Screen Guild 

Walter Strenge, “The Dark Road,” 
with John Shelton, Ann Doran, Guinn 
Williams. 

Selznick 

Joe August, “Portrait of Jennie,” with 
Jennifer Jones, Joseph Cotten, Cecil Kel- 
laway, David Wayne, Albert Sharp. 

Twentieth Century-Fox 

Joseph LaShelle, “The Foxes of Har¬ 
row,” with Rex Harrison, Maureen 
O’Hara, Richard Haydn, Gene Lockhart, 
Vanessa Brown, Victor McLaglen, Hugo 
Haas, Dennis Hoey, Charles Irwin. 

Lee Garmes, “Nightmare Alley,” with 
Tyrone Power, Joan Blondell, Helen 
Walker, Coleen Gray, Ian Keith, Mike 
Mazurki, Taylor Holmes. 

Arthur Miller, “Gentleman’s Agree¬ 
ment,” with Gregory Peck, Dorothy Mc¬ 
Guire, John Garfield, Anne Revere, Jane 
Wyatt, Celeste Holm. 

Charles Clarke, “Green Grass of 
Wyoming,” (Technicolor) with Peggy 
Cummins, Charles Coburn, Burl Ives, 
Lloyd Nolan, Robert Arthur, Geraldine 
Wall. 

Leon Shamroy, “Daisy Kenyon,” with 
Joan Crawford, Dana Andrews, Henry 
Fonda, Ruth Warrick, Peggy Ann Gar¬ 
ner, Martha Stewart. 

Leo Tover, “The Snake Pit,” with 


Olivia de Havillarid, Leo Genn, Mark 
Stevens, Celeste Holm, Minna Gombell. 

Benjamin Kline, “Dangerous Years,” 
(Sol Wurtzel Prod.) with William Halop, 
Ann E. Todd, Jerome Cowan, Scotty 
Beckett. 

United Artists 

James Wong Howe, “The Time of 
Your Life,” (William Cagney Prod.) with 
James Cagney, William Bendix, Jean 
Cagney, Wayne Morris, James Barton, 
Gale Page. 

Joe Valentine, “Sleep My Love,” (Tri¬ 
angle Prod.) with Claudette Colbert, 
Robert Cummings, Don Ameche, Rita 
Johnson, Keye Luke, Maria San Marco. 

Mack Stengler, Untitled Hopalong 
Cassidy Production, with William Boyd, 
Andy Clyde, Rand Brooks, Herbert Raw- 
linson. 

Russell Harlan, “They Passed This 
Way,” (Enterprise Prod.) with Joel Mc- 
Crea, Frances Dee, Charles Bickford, 
Joseph Calleia. 

Universal-International 

Lionel Lindon, “Tap Roots,” (Techni¬ 
color) (George Marshall Prod, present¬ 
ed by Walter Wanger) with Van Heflin, 
Susan Hayward, Boris Karloff, Julie 
London, Ward Bond, Arthur Shields. 

Milton Krasner, “Imagination,” (Kanin 
Prod.) with Ronald Colman, Signe Has- 
so, Edmond O’Brien, Ray Collins, Phillip 
Loeb. 

William Daniels, “The Naked City,” 
(Mark Hellinger Prod.) with Barry 
Fitzgerald, Howard Duff, Dorothy Hart, 
Dan Taylor, Ann Sargent. 

William Mellor, “The Senator Was In¬ 
discreet,” (Inter-John Prod.) with Wil- 
lian Powell, Ella Raines, Peter Lind 
Hayes, Arleen Whelan, Ray Collins, 
Cynthia Corley, Hans Conreid. 

Russell Metty, “Mortal Coils,” with 
Charles Boyer, Ann Blyth, Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke, Jessica Tandy, Rachel 
Kempson, Nigel Bruce. 

Frank Planer “The Exile,” (Fairbanks 
Company Prod.) with Douglas Fair¬ 
banks, Jr., Marie Montez, Paule Croset, 
Nigel Bruce, Robert Coote, Henry Dan¬ 
iel. 

Warners 

Ted McCord, “The Treasure of Sierra 
Madre,” with Humphrey Bogart, Walter 
Huston, Bruce Bennett, Tim Holt, Barton 
MacLane. 

Sid Hickox, “Silver River,” with Errol 
Flynn, Ann Sheridan, Thomas Mitchell, 
Tom D’Andrea, Barton MacLane. 

Ernest Haller, “Ever the Beginning,” 
(United States Pictures) with Lilli Pal¬ 
mer, Sam Wanamaker, Akim Tamiroff, 
Gale Robbins, Hugo Haas, Benny Baker, 
Stella Adler. 

Karl Freund, “Mary Hagen,” with 
Ronald Reagan, Shirley Temple, Rory 
Calhoun, Charles Kemper, Kathryn 
Card. 

Elwood Bredell, “Romance in High 
C,” (Technicolor) (Michael Curtiz Prod.) 
with Jack Carson, Janis Paige, Don De- 
Fore, Oscar Levant, S. Z. Zakall, Doris 
Day. 

Carl Guthrie, “Need For Each Other,” 
with Joyce Reynolds, Robert Hutton, 
Cecil Kellaway, Ernest Truex. 
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Reference Books On Motion Picture 
Photography and Production Proceedure 


S O many inquiries have been received 
during the past several months for 
lists of reference books dealing with 
motion picture photography, production, 
and related practices, that we will de¬ 
tail in this article a number of books 
that have been — and still are being — 
used as reference guides for the funda¬ 
mentals and advanced technique of mo¬ 
tion picture photography. 

A.S.C. Annual 

Although the Cinematographic Annual 
was published back in 1930 by the Amer¬ 
ican Society of Cinematographers, its 
600-odd pages contain much valuable in¬ 
formation on the basic principles of mo¬ 
tion picture photography; together with 
related interests of motion picture pro¬ 
duction. It might be pointed out that 
many subjects contained in that issue 
have become outmoded or outdated dur¬ 
ing the intervening years, but there is 
still sufficient information within the cov¬ 
ers for the price of $1.75 domestic, and 
$2.00 foreign (including postage) for the 
few dozen copies that are still available. 
Many public libraries in larger cities 
have copies on file for reference. 

SMPE Publication 

At the 1942 Spring Technical Confer¬ 
ence of the Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers at Hollywood, a symposium of 
papers was presented on the then current 
technical practices in the motion picture 
industry as applied to actual motion pic¬ 
ture production. Subsequently, the papers 
were assembled and issued in a 150 page 
booklet under title of “The Technique 
of Motion Picture Production.” 

“Cinematography in the Hollywood 
Studios” is covered extensively in three 
articles: “Black and White Cinema¬ 
tography,” by John W. Boyle, A.S.C.; 
“Putting Clouds into Exterior Scenes,” 
by Charles G. Clarke, A.S.C.; and “Tech¬ 
nicolor Cinematography,” by Winton 
Hoch, A.S.C. Farcoit Edouart, A.S.C. con¬ 
tributes an article on “The Paramount 
Transparency Department,” while Fred 
Sersen describes “Special Photographic 
Effects.” 


Other papers include: “Technology in 
the Art of Producing Motion Pictures” 
by Leon S. Becker; “Illumination in Mo¬ 
tion Picture Production,” by R. G. Lin- 
derman, C. W. Handley, and A. Rodgers; 
laboratory practices; various phases of 
sound recording; and cutting and editing 
of motion pictures. 

For those who might be interested in 
acquiring copies of the SMPE book, we 
direct inquiries to the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York 1, N. Y. 

Other Reference Works 

Unlike other art forms, that of cine¬ 
matography apparently does not yet 
have — in one complete volume— all of the 
essential basic fundamentals. Perhaps a 
reason for this is the rapid progress be¬ 
ing made in both equipment, raw films 
and practices. 

Without our recommendations wholly 
or in part, we are however, printing the 
reading list of reference works as re¬ 
quired in the course of cinematography 
at the University of Southern California. 
That list comprises: “This Is Photo¬ 
graphy,” by Miller and Brummitt; 
“Cinematography and Talkies,” by Cam¬ 
eron and Dubray; “How They Make a 
Motion Picture,” by Hoadley and Freu- 
lich; “Cinematic Design,” by Hacker; 
“Colour Cinematography,” by Klein; 
“Pictorial Beauty on the Screen;” “The 
Cinema Today,” by Spencer and W T aley; 
“The Kingdom of the Camera,” by Bak¬ 
er; “The American Film,” by Rideout; 
“We Make the Movies,” by Naumberg; 
“Documentary Film,” by Rotha; “Behind 
the Screen,” by Watts; “A Grammar of 
the Film,” by Spottiswoode; “Talking 
Pictures,” by Kiesling; “Footnotes to the 
Film,” by Davy; “The Film Sense,” by 
Eisenstein; “The Cinema as a Graphic 
Art,” by Nilsen; “Moving Pictures,” by 
F. A. Talbot; “Motion Picture Work,” 
by David S. Hulfish; and “Theory of the 
Photographic Process,” by C. E. Kenneth 
Mees. Many of these publications will 
undoubtedly be found in public libraries 
for reference purposes. 


EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 

AND CINEMATIC 

FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 

The World's Largest Variety of Cameras and Projectors. Studio 
and Laboratory Equipment with Latest Improvements as Used in 
the Hollywood Studios. New and Used. BARGAINS. 

Hollywood Camera Exchange 

1600 CAHUENGA BOULEVARD 
HO 3651 Hollywood, California Cable Hocamex 




16 mm 

Color-Black and White 

ACME FILM 
LABORATORIES 

1161 IN. Highland Avenue 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Phone Hillside 7471 

GUS BARTH WILSON LEAHY 

RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents ... Sells . .. Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 

729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Cable Addrasi: RUBYCAM 



Vj U U ivv/ 

Speed Panchro Lenses excel 
for today’s color work. 
They are sound, long-time 
investments, too, for their 
superb design anticipates 
years of improvement m 
film emulsions. All are 
coated. Write for details. 

BELL & HOWELL 

COMPANY 

Exclusive U. S. A. Distributors 
7148 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
New York, Hollywood, Washington, D. C. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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FOR SALE 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16mm EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD¬ 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA 
EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Established since 1910. 


WE Buy, Sell, Trade Cameras, Projectors, Lab¬ 
oratory and Cutting Room Equipment. 8-16-35- 
mm. We pay highest prices. Carry one of the 
most diversified stocks in America. Mogull’s 
Camera & Film Exchange, 68 West 48th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


16MM RECORDING EQUIPMENT, variable den¬ 
sity, B-M recorder, three 400-ft. magazines, 
amplifier, noise reduction, RCA microphone, 
portable power supply generator, etc. Price 
$1975. ROLAB, Sandy Hook. Conn., Telephone: 
Newton 581. 


16MM PRODUCERS LABORATORY SERVICE, 
Sound Recording Studio, Latest Maurer Equip¬ 
ment. Processing. Work Prints. Release Prints. 
Titles. General Pictures Productions, Inc., Dept. 
A, 621 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


EASTMAN DENSITOMETER Model D, 35mm 
Moviola, as new; Neumade 16mm. Synchronizer, 
used ; Cine Special 200 ft.. Magazines and Case. 
Film Associates, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


STUDIO BUILDING, just completed, scheduled 
to open Sept. 15. Photography and 16mm. 
Motion Pictures. Serious illness forces sale 
$40,000. CARL PETERSEN STUDIOS, Inc., 
2304 RAINIER AVE.. SEATTLE 44. WASH. 


SURPLUS Moviolas Now Available: Sound, $795; 
Silent, $235 ; ACE Film Viewers, $119.50 ; Hol¬ 
lywood Variable Area Recording System, $3750 ; 
BH Silenced Studio Single System Camera with 
galvanometer; rackover; 1000' magazine ; 6 

lenses and vertical viewfinder, $3950 ; Eyemo 
Turret, 3 lenses ; rackover ; magazine ; freehead 
tripod; motor, etc., $1395 ; New Bell & Howell 
16mm Sound Printers, $3250 ; New Mitchell 24V 
Motors, $295 : New 35mm Film Phonographs, 
$795. Send for latest stock list. S. O. S. Cinema 
Supply Corporation, 449 W. 42nd Street, New 
York 18. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
35MM EYEMO CAMERAS 
NEW AND RECONDITIONED LIKE NEW 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
ALL TYPES . . . ALL MODELS 
REASONABLE PRICES 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY NEW YORK. N. Y. 

CABLE: CINEQUIP 


MOVIE CAMERAS ! 16mm electric, magazine¬ 
loading, famous mfgrs. With telescopic optical 
viewfinder, famous-make f3.5 anastigmat lens, 
battery, coupling cord and automatic release. 
Value over $200, Complete, Ready-To-Operate 
ONLY $55.00. 100% satisfaction—Money Back 
Guarantee! Order Today! FREE booklet. 
QUALITY MOVIE FILM Panchromatic, Weston 
32, 16mm 50' magazine, $3.25 ; 100' $4.50, 50' 
$2.40; Double 8mm. 25' $2.15. Semi-Ortho, 

Weston 8, 16mm. 100' $2.85; 50' $1.75. Double 
8mm. 25' $1.55. FREE PROCESSING. FOTO- 
SHOP, INC., Room 39, 18 E. 42nd St., New 
York City. 


FOR SALE 


CINE LENSES. BARGAIN SPECIALS. FOR 
8MM CAMERAS: 1%" F :3 Bausch & Lomb 
Telephoto in focusing mount, $39.50; 1%" F :3.5 
Kodak Cine Anastigmat in focusing mount for 
8mm Keystone, Revere, Bolex H-8, etc., $36.50 ; 
FOR 16 mm CAMERAS: l 1 //' F:2.8 Carl Zeiss 
Tessar in focusing mount, $84.50; 1%" F :2 
Carl Zeiss Biotar in focusing mount, $87.50 ; 3" 
F:1.5 Hugo Meyer Kino Plasmat in focusing 
mount, Lenskoted, $242.50; 6" F:4.5 Dallmeyer 
Telephoto in focusing mount, $94.50 ; FOR 35mm 
CAMERAS: 1" F:4.5 Bell & Howell Wide angle 
in focusing mount for Eyemo “C”, $74.50 ; 1" 
F :2.3 Kinar wide angle in focusing mount for 
Eyemo “C”, $99.50; 2" F:1.8 Astro Pan Tachar 
in focusing mount for Eyemo “C”, Lenskoted, 
$199.50; 2" F:1.5 Hugo Meyer Primoplan in 
focusing mount for Mitchell or B & H Profes¬ 
sional, Lenskoted, $199.50 ; 2V±"F :1.5 Schneider 
Xenon in focusing mount for Eyemo “C”, Lens¬ 
koted. $228; 3" F:1.8 Astro Pan Tachar in 
focusing mount for Eyemo “C”, $279.50 ; 3" 

F:2.5 Cooke Kinic in focusing mount for Bell 
& Howell Professional, $119.50; 3" F:1.9 Hugo 
Meyer Primoplan in focusing mount for Mitchell 
or Bell & Howell Professional, Lenskoted, $199.50 ; 
SV+" F :1.8 Ernemann Ernostar in focusing 
mount for Eyemo “C”, Lenskoted, $179.50 : 5" 
F :2.3 Schneider Xenon in focusing mount for 
Eyemo “C”, Lenskoted. $325.00; 6" F:1.8 Astro 
Pan Tachar in focusing mount for Eyemo “C”, 
Lenskoted, $445 ; 6" F .2.3 Astro Pan Tachar in 
focusing mount for Eyemo “C”, Lenskoted, $365 ; 
6" F :2.7 Bausch & Lomb Baltar in focusing 
mount for Bell & Howell Professional, Lens¬ 
koted, $219.50; 8" F:2.3 Astro Pan Tachar in 
focusing mount for Eyemo “C” Camera, Lens¬ 
koted, $435: 10" F:4.5 Bell & Howell Anastig¬ 
mat in focusing mount for Eyemo “C”, Lens¬ 
koted, $205. Sold on 15-day trial basis. Many 
others available. Write for Lens List AC-8. 
Will buy your surplus lenses and cameras for 
cash. Tell us what you have! BURKE & 
JAMES, INC., 321 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 


BASS OFFERS BARGAINS! 35mm. Eyemo, 

3-speed, Cooke F :2.5 lens, case.$235.00 

Beil & Howell Eyemo. Air Corps A-4-A Model. 
3-speed, 1" wide angle F :4.5 fixed focus, 2" 
Eymax F:2.8 focusing, 6" Eymax F :4.5 focus¬ 
ing, 10" F :4.5 Eymax focusing, filters, variable, 
optical view finder, carrying case.$595.00 

New Bell & Howell 16mm. 70-DA, complete 
with 1" F:1.9 coated Lumax lens, 2" F :4.5 

Telate, 3" F:4.5 Telate.$418.29 

New 16mm. Auricon Single System Sound, com¬ 
plete outfit including power pack, battery, am¬ 
plifier, tripod, etc.$1725.00 

DeBrie 400 ft. inside magazine camera, 2" 
Tessar F:3.5; 4" Tessar F:3.5, with tripod, 
carrying case .$250.00 

New 1" Eymax F:4.5 wide angle, “C” Eyemo 
mount, fixed focus.$37.50 

WRITE YOUR WANTS . . . BASS MAY 
HAVE IT FOR LESS. CINE HEADQUAR¬ 
TERS FOR 37 YEARS. BUY, SELL, AND 
TRADE. 

BASS CAMERA CO., 179 W. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


FOR SALE 


MORGAN CAMERA SHOP 

The Complete Camera Store 
We buy , sell, trade, rent. 

Free copy of MORGAN CAMERA NEWS 
sent on request. 

6262 Sunset Boulevard » » Hollywood 28, Calif. 


MOVIE FILM AT TREMENDOUS SAVINGS! 
Kodak Super X, Weston 32, Government stock. 
Tested — unconditionally guaranteed. 16mm — 100 
ft. $1.95; 50 ft. 98c; 50 ft. Magazine $1.35. 
Double 8mm 25 ft. 75c. Processing extra — 50 ft. 
75c; 100 ft., $1.00; 25 ft. 8mm 75c. Fast Serv. 
ire! PHOTO SURPLUS SALES, Box E-3, 12 
Duane Street, New York City. 


FOR SALE—New 35mm, 2,000-foot DeVry Sound 
Projector, semi portable. Amplifier and Speak¬ 
er. CAMERA MART. INC.. 1614 No. Cahuenga. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. HE. 7373. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 


CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 


MITCHELL. B & H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 


ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 


EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 


CABLE.: CINEQUIP 


WE PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC. Write us today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange. 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 


HIGHEST prices paid —« Laboratory, Studio or 
Recording Equipment. S. O. S. Cinema Supply 
Corporation, 449 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


SERVICE TO PRODUCERS 

Camera and sound men, artistically and scien¬ 
tifically skilled, well-equipped MODERN 
SOUND SXUDIO, high-fidelity play-back. Stage 
set construction. 

ROLAB 

Sandy Hook, Connecticut 
90 minutes from New York City 

Telephone: Newtown 581 


AVAILABLE for 16mm. and 35mm. assignments. 
JOHN L. HERRMANN. ASC-FRPS, 1712 Napo¬ 
leon Avenue, Phone Jackson 8606, New Or¬ 
leans 15, Louisiana. Member International Pho¬ 
tographers Local 666. 
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Guardian of her most important "bath” 


C OSTLY shots like this might be 
so much spoiled footage . . . 
save for the vigilance and knowl¬ 
edge of the laboratory man. 

He makes sure that the dailies 
take their all-important bath . . . in¬ 
specting, testing, keeping constant 
check as the exposed footage runs 
through the developing, fixing, and 
washing tanks and driers. 

To his skill and watchfulness... as 


• • • 

film representing “box-office gold” 
literally slips through his careful fin¬ 
gers . . . motion pictures owe much 
of their well-earned reputation for 
technical excellence. 

This skill is more effective . . . the 
burden of constant vigilance lessened 
. . . when he works with depend¬ 
able film of superior quality. That’s 
why he always welcomes the family 
of Eastman motion picture films. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 

J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., DISTRIBUTORS 
FORT LEE • CHICAGO • HOLLYWOOD 














Your Own Home Can Become the 
World's Finest Theater with 





Private theaters were once the special privilege of royalty 
and the very wealthy. Today your home can command the 
world’s finest entertainment ... in natural color and true- 
to-life sound! 


Filmosound, the B&H 16mm sound-on-film projector, 
brings to your living room the world’s greatest moving pic¬ 
tures. (It will also project superbly your own 16mm silent 
movies.) 

Brilliant 1000-watt illumination, with new coated lens, 
produces sharp, true screen images. Sound is natural and 
undistorted at all volume levels. 


And Filmosound is easy to use . Exclusive features banish 
chances of film damage. Operation is quiet, cool, and de¬ 
pendable. 




See Filmosound at 
Your Dealer's iVo«c 


Filmosound achieves 
sound-on-film realism 
never before obtained. 
See it at your Bell & 
Howell dealer’s now. 
Or, for illustrated liter¬ 
ature, write Bell & 
Howell Company, 
7148 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45; 
New York 20; Holly¬ 
wood 38; Washington 
5, D. C.; London. 


OPTI-ONICS—products 
:o mbining the sciences of OPTIcs 
• electrONics • mechanics 



Precision-Made by 


1907-1947 
Forty Years of 
Leadership 


Bell & Howell 

Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 
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